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DIANA'S CRESCENT. 



CHAPTER L 

A Sermon on Sermons. 

^^ I \n) your people like that dis- 
-^-^ course?" said Mr. Owlswood, 

presentlji * 

" Why should they not ?'■ said Mr^ 

Pointington, surprised.* "I was asked 

to print it/' 

"Hum. You said they were illite-: 

Tate> and it seemed to me you; used a 

good many fopg .w-ords./' ; ; : . 

VOL. n. 1 
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" That's my way. They axe used to 

it." 

" They never go to sleep, then T 

"I don't say that. The church is 

small, and gets very close sometimes, 

but they keep awake very fairly. If 

they did not, it would be my fault. My 

sermons are generally short." 
" They should always be so." 
"What do you call short?" 
« Half-an-hour or twenty minutes.'' 
*^ Truly ! Do you call that the proper 

length for a speech ia the House of 

Commons T 

"Oh, that's a different iMi!^.^ 

m 

" Well, but in what does the -differ- 
ence coneost T 

^ In the range of suljeets^ aaad style 
of treating them. Hie Bubjeete are — 
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sometimes dry, I grant — but cHefly of 
living, immediate interest. The style 
admits of force and passion; it may 
be infinitely various, familiar and col- 
loquial, or soaring to the highest regions 
of eloquence." 

'^And why may not the same apply 
to a sermon?" inquired Mr. Pointing- 
ton. *^ Surely the concerns of the soul 
axe of living, immediate interest, and 
the appeals made to the soul xnay be tuH 
of force and passion, couched in language 
either plain and colloquial^ or soaring 
into the highest regions of eloquence.'' 

*^They may, but imfortunately they 
are not,'' said Mr, Owlswood, *^ which 
is ihe reason I now seldom go to 
chtETch.*' 

« Nay, bTifc, my friend, surdy y<« ax« 

1—2 
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wrong. We go to church to pray, as: 
well as to hear sermons." 

" We may pray in our closets.'^ 

** But also in the great congregation* 
We are bidden not to forsake the as- 
sembling of ourselves together.^' 

"That's another point. Let us stick 
to sermons." 

"Yes, and in the first place, let me 
correct a false impression into which I 
inadvertently led you. You asked if 
my people liked the sermon of which I 
had given you a mere recollection. I 
said, why should they not? You said 
it contained a good many long words, 
No-W-, you must consider that I was only 
giving you a rough recapitulation of 
some of the points, I could not pledge 
myself to giving them verbatim, but 
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in the words that occurred to me at the 
moment/' 

" Yes, yes, of course/' 
• " The substance, as far as it went, was 
correct^ but I told you at the time that I 
enlarged on the kingdoms of the world, 
to suit the understandings of my hearers. 
Likewise, to suit their understandings, 
I abstained in a general way from long 
words ; I always do when I think of it. 
In sketching the sermon to you, I used 
the language natural to me and to you, 
without troubling myself to abstain from 
what Annie calls sixpenny words. But 
I believe, my dear friend, that mode- 
rately polished language is by no means 
out of our hearers' reach,, when we have 
educated them a little to it. What is 
the grand want is warmth, fire, the 
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manifestation of a lively sympathy in 
them which concerns us to see them in 
danger ; this creates a concern^ in them- 
selves. The voice, the eye, the gesture, 
all have something to do with it. K a 
man, on entering the pulpit, were to say 
impressively, 'Now, before I utter a 
single word about anything else, let me 
tell you, my hearers, that this church is 
undermined, and that in another half- 
hour we may all be laimched into eter- 
nity,' there would be no want of atten- 
tion to him !" 

" I should think not !" 

" No fciult wotdd be found with his 
manner ! they would all take heed to his 
warning. Now, that is precisely what 
the congregation ought to do when the 
minister speaks to them of their souls* 
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He insist not make an air with variations 
of his text, he must cry out that there 
is danger, that they have lost their way, 
and he must importune them to accept 
of his guidance, aa if his heart were 
in it. 

" There is no need for shouting like a 
Stentor, wHch sometimes has just, the 
opposite eflfect from that which we in- 
tend ; but to be earnest, pointed, pithy, 
that we must be. A drawling, drowsy 
voice, win never save a man from danger. 
With regard to this invasion sermon, I 
took some pains to write it first, to 
preach it next, and then to dress it for 
the presflh— but perhaps it was best in its 
middle stage ; for, though I am no ex- 
temporizer, I take my written sermon 
with me just as a help to memory, and 
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give a free version of it with little refe- 
rence to the manuscript, using the words 
that come first, and\ aiding them with 
the voice, the hand, the eye.** 

" Do you know, I like this sermon of 
yours better than t'other/' 

" Ah ! that's because it hit me instead 
of my hearers 1 But in fact, a good 
minister wiU preach as much to himself 
as to any. As long as he touches the 
heart, and the conscience, people will 
forget to consider whether he is long or 
short." 

" How moderate a length the Sermon 
on the Mount was !" 

" Yes, and how long St. Paul's sermon 
was when Eutychus fell dead asleep. 
He plainly exceeded. Yiet perhaps the at- 
tention of most of his hearers did not flag." 
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" We cannot tell about that/' 

" My stay here is coming to a close/' 
said Mr. Pointington presently. " I am 
glad to leave you in a fair way of re- 
covery. Don't overdo the thing again. 
Jlemember Apollo's bow, and J hope, 
when you make a new start, you will not 
attack men but measures. Why attack 
at aU? Could not you urge what is 
right, instead of iaveighing against what 
is wrong r • 

"You are preaching at me, now. I 
might do the one as well as the 
other." 

" That will be something ; but I own 
I should gladly hear of yoiu: devoting 
your pen to some more permanent 
good than the columns of a newspaper 
afford." 
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" Have you forgotten what Mackintosli 
lately told ua, that in the year of the 
Armada^ Queen Elizabeth caused to be 
printed the first gazette that appeared 
in England? and that her prophetical 
instinct^ so to call it^ revealed to 
her the importance of a free press for 
rou&ing and guiding the minds of 
men T 

" I quite admit the power over a mul- 
titude which writing for a newspaper 
gives you — though the article of to-day 
puts out of mind the article of last week 
— ^but what I am thinking of is the good 
of yottr own mind and body. You don't 
want to bring on another seizure, I sup- 
pose?" 

" Most certainly not," said Mr. Owls- 
wood wincing. 
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" And you don't quite feel your own 
man again, do you ?" 

"I am very giorry to say I do not. 
That rascally young Galen bled all the 
life out of me/' 

"Well, I incline to think he saved 
your life. At all events, he was not an- 
swerable for the fit. Kow, if you would 
be quit of him in future, you must keep 
yourself in health, and pursue of yoiur 
own accord his measures for it." 

"Yes, I believe I must," said Mr. 
Owlswood reluctantly. 

"Be in the open air a good deal — 
amuse yourself with trifles, whether a 
colony of ants or the ways and doings of 
a toad. You see no company, therefore 
you must make company for yourself, out 
of irrational nature. It helps to \mbend 
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that will soon or late be crumpled up 
and torn to bits ; but a book, my dear 
£iend, that shall be boarded ! that shall 
be bound 1" 

^*I like the idea well enough,** said 
Mr. Owlswood, throwing out his arms 
with a jerk ; " but it would take so much 
<5ontinuous thought/' 

"Never mind that. It is to live. 
Let it amuse you while you live. Do it 
calmly, collectedly, deliberately." 

"While I live? But I should Kke to 
bring it out ! hear what the world would 
say of it !" 

" All the better, I see you have it in 
you. The desire will work. Ddiberate 
well T3efore you dec^e on your sub*- 
ject." 

^ Oh I I have several" 
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''Sort item, sift them, weigh them 
against one another, and let me knownaw 
and then how you get on." 

"Well, perhaps I may/' 

*' I am a brother-author, you imyw/^ 
said Mr» Pointington, "and have cor- 
rected my proofs — though only of my in- 
vasion serinon. To tell you a bit of a 
secret, 01^ of my objects im coming to 
town was to have some sefctlemfiaat with 
CadeU." 

" And have you had one V 

*' The trade did not suhscribe as hand- 
somely as they should have doBe, far they 
considered it tama The &ct is, they 
prefer what the public will run after. 
A»d just now, John BuU only mm s&er 
a red coat. He will get cahaier if th© in- 
vasion blows over-— «aeaaiwhile it is per- 
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hapa best to keep Tiim up at fever hiefat. 
Cadell tells me only fourteen copies Have 
sold retail, and I believe some of them 
were bought by Mr. Grace. But I tave 
given a good many away/' added he "with 
simplicity, " and every one of the reci-, 
piente \Bs been pleased." 

Mr. Owlswood could hardly forbear 
smiling; but he knew an author's feel- 
ings : he felt secure of conunanding a 
better sale himself. 

* * I am going to the early communion 
at the Abbey to-morrow," said Mr. 
Pointington, " it would be very pleasant 
if you would go with me." 
. ** I ?" said Mr. Owlswood with a violent 
start, " ydu-7-you must excuse me, I-r-I 
am n6t prepared." " ; 

- ^^ The \ apostles had made no special 
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preparation for the first communion," said 
Mr. Pointington, " but that did not ex- 
clude them from the privilege." 

" I'm not an apostle — hardly a dis- 
ciple." 

" The question is not what you are, 
but what you wish to be. When the 
Levites were suddenly called on to help 
the consecrated priests by Hezekiah, it 
was not according to the law; but the 
irregularity was dispensed with, (observes 
good Matthew Henry) on account of the 
necessity, for the Levites were more up-j 
right in heart to sanctify themselves than 
the priests." 

*^ Hum. I had forgotten the case." 
" Have you a Bible about you ?" 
" I ? no 1 1 have a Hebrew one indoors^ 
and a Greek Testament," 

VOL. II. 2 
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^' But not one in the vulgar tongue ? 
Well, here is my thumbed old copy, Tm 
never without my side-arms — ^and here, 
you see, is the text — 2 Chron. xxix. 34/' 

" Hum ; yes, I did not doubt its cor- 
rectness. This copy has seen service." 
' " Yes, or I would beg your acceptance 
of it." 

" My dear sir, I should value this copy 
more thaa a spick and span new one. It 
is a curious relic." 

. " Would you ? — well, it costs me some- 
thing to part with my old Mend ; but 
you are a friend, and I like to make my 
friends acquainted with oile another. 
Here it is. God bless you." . 

Next morning, they went together to 
the Abbey. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A Tea-Party in the Hay-Field^ 

MY dear Aimie, wW teve you 
been?" 
" Mamma, I have beei^ sitting in, the 
shade slitting French beans with Mr. 
Pointington,* and Mr. Owlswood has been 
looking on.*' 

** Mr. Owlswood V* exclaimed Miss 
Fraser, who was calling, ^* Do you really 
mean you' have been in company with 

2—2 
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Mr, Owlswood ? Do tell us what he's 
like?" 

" Oh, he's — ^very nice/' said Annie, 
vaguely. 

** My dear, what a stupid expression !" 
said Mrs. Grace; "it is no answer at 
aU/' 

" I have not much to say about him, 
mammat There was nothing formidable 
or unpleasant; he seemed quite an in- 
vaHd in Mb dressing-gown and aUppeis; 
Mr. Pointington had tonpted him into 
the lane, and I tempted them into the 
garden." 

Miss Frader laughed, and Bessy said 
ironically — 

" Well done, Annie !" 

" There was nothing amiss in it,'' 
said Mrs. Grace ; " I am glad the poor 
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man has ventured into the open air at 
last/' 

^' So am I/' said Mrs. Heywood, who 
had also dropped in. *^ We have been 
cutting our hay, and I have invited the 
young Latouches to drink tea in the hay- 
field, and I have come to ask if you. 
Miss Annie, mil join ua" 

" Oh, I shall be delighted r 

•^ I hardly like to aak you, MIs6 Grace, 
to so juvenile an affair/' 

** I shall come very gladly, Mrs. Hey* 
wood." 

" Nay, then, perhaps you, Mrs. Grace, 
and Mr. Grace, and Mr, Pointing* 
ton/' 

'* Oh, we wiU aU come with great plea* 
sure," said Mrs. Grace. 

'* I'm afraid you, Miss Fraser, will 
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Sfiarcely care to join us — such young 
folks/' 

^* Dear me, Mrs. Heywood, you are 
making me out very old ! I'll come, by 
all means/* * 

" Then pray bring your sisters, if they 
will favour me/' 

« I'm afraid Christy T.on't come imless 
a certain gentleman is included." 

*'But I do include him,'^ said Mrs. 
Heywood, hastily. . " In short, I include 
all who like to come ; only to tea and 
cake, you know, and to see the chil^ 
dren play among the haycocks. I wish 
your cousin Bobina could be among 



us." 



• ^* 'Deed 1 wish it too. I fear 
she's moped where she is," said Misa 
Fraser. , 
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*' Her father s better, that's one com- 
fort," said Mrs. Heywood. "I had a 
few hnes from her this morning, en- 
closing a little likeness of herself painted 
by her sister." 

" Dear me, Mrs. Heywood, you're 
favoured! She never sent us her pic-» 
ture r 

" Oh, I asked her for it. A liberty to 
take, you may say, but she is very good-^ 
natured. The likeness is very fair, only 
not pretty enough; and with such a 
pensive, wistful look,— thinking of her 
sick father, maybe." 

" Or of some friend farther off," said 
Miss Fraser, smiling. But Mrs. Hey-' 
wood's sense of propriety was so delicate 
that she would not understand the allu- 
sion. 
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After this, the kind woman went to 
Mrs. Clayton, and persuaded her to bring 
her sons to the haymaking. Mrs. Clay- 
ton was so sure they would like it, that 
she despatched messages to both. Thus 
the party went on acciunulating like a 
snowball, and Mrs. Heywood and her 
servants were all a^tir with prepara- 
tions for it, which the little Latouches 
eagerly watched from their nursery win- 
dow. 

" Molly," said Mr. Owlswood abruptly 
to his domestic, " you told me you were 
a widow." 

"Well — ^yes, sir," said Molly, rather 
embarrassed . 

" Woman, you are confused — you are 
prevaricating." 

Though Molly had not the remotest 
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acquaintance with the word, her con- 
science convicted her of the thing, and 
she began to whimper and cry. 

" Well, sir, I'm all as good as a widow, 
for my husband's left me more than seven 
years." 

" That does not make you a widow, 
you foolish woman," said Mr. Owlswood* 
« Where is he r 

" Please, sir, he's at sea ; and he 
may be dead for anything I know," saying 
which she began really to cry. 

" Or care, perhaps," muttered Mr. 
Owlswood, but his conscience smote him 
when he saw her tears. After a pause, 
he inquired, ** Have you any chil- 
dren r 

*^ A son, sir," 

** You never told me that before." 
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"Please, sir, I didn't laiow you'd like 
It." 

« Where is he V 
" In the charity-school, sir." 
" When did you see him last ?" 
Molly hesitated, and at length said — 
Sunday morning before breakfast. 



tc 



sir. 



" Humph ! Is he a quiet, well-behaved 
sort of boy ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir ! And he's a'most old 
enough to leave school." 

" Well, should you like Jiim to come 
and dine with you the next time he ha^ 
a half holiday ?" 

" Bless 'ee, sir, that I should !" 

" Let him come, then, and if he be- 
haves well, and quietly, he may perhalps 
come again." . .. ' 
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Molly's face shone witli joy and gra- 
titude, and she would have given voluble 
expression to her thankfulness, but for a 
wave of Mr. Owlswood's hand. The ac- 
cordance of this favour gave him almost 
as much pleasure as it gave her. He 
found himself in an unusually complacent 
mood that. afternoon. Could it be owing 
to this trifling act of kindness ? or to the 
open air ? or to Mr. Pointington ? or to 
Mr. Pointington's present ? 

Musical voices, no great way oflP, and 
the sound of sweet, childish laughter,, 
attracted him to the open window. The 
sounds came from beyond the garden — • 
he actually mounted two flights of stairs 
to make a reconnoissance. There, in the 
hayfield, he could descry a group of merry 
children racing among the haycocks, pur^ 
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sued by Annie Grace— lie remembered 
ber white dress and blue ribbons — and 
then they turned on her and sprinkled 
her with hay, and then she caught up 
the youngest, and buried him, kicking 
and laughing, under a haycock. The 
elder people were seated very comfort- 
ably in the shade, at a table covered with 
a white cloth and tea-things, fruit, 
and cakes — and now, three young ladies 
with very high colours and gay dresses, 
escorted by a middle-aged gentleman, 
joined the party ; and soon the youngest 
lady was joining Annie Grace and playing 
at haymaking ; Adrienne was at it, too, 
and presently both the young Claytons, 
who at first were shy enough, but soon 
were the greatest mirth-makers of the 
party. How pretty and Watteau-like it 
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was ! And there was old Mr. Pointing- 
ton pursuing the children with his rake, 
and scattering hay over Annie, and 
over Adrienne, and over Jessy, and 
even a little over Miss Fraser ;■ — " lest, 
my dear, she might feel herself neg^ 
lected r 

Mr. Beech's sober, middle-aged at- 
tempts at agility and sprightliness were 
but a foil to the zest and activity of Mr. 
Pointington. They got him down at 
last — they buried him ! He rose up 
again from the hay, his face red as lire, 
his wig all awry, his spectacles — ^where 
were his spectacles ? they were hunted 
for in the hay till Howard Clayton found 
them. Then Mr. Pointington was goings 
to put them in his pocket, but Prosper 
Latouche, now rather past bounds, made 
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a snatch at them, and ran off, pursued by 
the vicar. 

Soon a wail of woe arose. 

" my !" exclaimed Molly, whom Mr, 
Owls wood now found to be watching from 
the next window. She gave a great 
start, and was moving off when she saw 
her master ; but he said, with imwonted 
conciliation, " You need not go ; the 
young folks seem amusing themselves.'' 

"Yes, indeed, sir, and Mr. Pointing- 
ton, too. I didn't know you were 
here." 

" I came up to see what such a noise 
was about. The young gentleman seems 
to have fallen head over heels into th^ 
ditch/' 

"Yes, sir, and young Mr, Clayton's 
hauling him out — he've set him on his 
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feet at last, but, dear, in such a piokle I 
and roaring fit to split his throat, and 
his eldest sister going to carry hixn home 
to get his wet clotbes took off; but he's 
too heavy for her, and so young Mr. 
Clayton's carrying of him, and she only 
carries his hat/' 

"Hal Whose children are they?" 
gaid Mr, Owlswood,.with affected indif- 
ference, and as if about to go. 

" I can't well speak their French 
name," said Molly, dehghted at this 
dialogue, " but their ma is among Boney's 
dettinues, as perhaps, sir, you may have 
heard. And there's your doctor, sir," 
added Molly, as Dr. Hooper, spruce and 
smiling, entered the hay-field. 

" Ho ! I'm not going to look at him," 
muttered Mr. Owlswood, with rather a 
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grim smile, and turning on his heel. 
But the pleasing memory of that scene 
did not fade from his mind. He spoke 
of it, in passing, to Mr. Pointington 
the next morning, on their way to th^ 
Abbey. 

" Oh, you saw us, did you ? I dare- 
say you wondered how I could make 
such a fool of myself. But with children 
I must be a child — can't help it. Little 
rogues, what a heat they put me in ! 
And that fine httle feUow who ran ojff 
with my spectacle-case — ^lucky for me it 
was not my spectacles — and pitched into 
the rivulet. Young Clayton seized him 
by the collar and soon whisked hiTn out. 
The pretty French girls eyes thanked 
him for it.'* 

" So I have French neighbours, then V* 
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''The father, an eminent royalist, is 
French ; his poor unhappy wife, is Eng- 
lish, and one of the detenues/' 

"I should have thought her French 
name might have helped her off." 

*'I should have thought so too, but 
her accent and appearance, I am told, 
are unmistakably English, Her eldest 
daughter, that fine girl of fifteen, is a 
mother to the little tribe in her absence. 
You should have heard the father speak 
of her yesterday evening ! he is a worthy 
fellow — - loyal and leal to the back-bone. 
We had a pleasant little party. Annie 
and I wished you had been with us.'' 

" Miss Grace l" 

*' She did, indeed ; and so did I." 

" I am obliged to you both. But 
social gatherings don't suit me now." 

VOL. n. 3 
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It was pleasant, nevertheless, to hear 

they had wished for him. Mr. Point- 

ington i-etumed to his -vicarage, but not 

unattended. Annie had bewailed the 

prospect of his departure so much, that 

he proposed taJdng her home in his 

pocket. She declared this would be 

delightful, so then he made a serious 

request to Mrs. Grace that he might 

cany Annie back with him for a few 

weeks. The invitation was pleasantly 

accepted ; Annie was in raptures, and 

)k very little time to pack her travel- 

g box. And thus, Diana's Crescent 

t two of its attractions in the eyes of 

'eral of the neighbours. 

" Howard, what are you thinking 

mt ?" said Mrs. Clayton, suddenly 

ing her hand on her son's shoulder. 
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He started, and said with a little em- 
barrassment— 

"I Iiappened to be thinking at that 
moment — of Miss Latouche/' 

" You happen to think of her pretty- 
often, don't you ?" 

" That's not fair, mother. If I did, 
there would be no harm in it, would 
there r 

"That depends. You are quite too 
young to think seriously of her ; and 
only to indulge in idle, sentimental 
dreams weakens the character and wastes 
time that should be better spent/' 

He said — 

" I don't waste time in idle, senti- 
mental dreams — at any rate, not often. 
But surely, a good purpose may be 
early formed and steadily acted upon, 

3—2 
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long before it can possibly be accom- 
plished r 

" Certainly it may/' said Mrs. Clay- 
ton ; " and such steady pursuit of a good 
purpose would strengthen, not weaken, 
the character. Be assured that it is a, 
good one, however, and arm yourself 
against possible disappoiQtment." 

"I will," said he, and he lifted her 
hand from his shoulder and kissed it. 
No more passed between them, but Mrs. 
Clayton knew, without the need of 
another word, that Howard hoped he 
should at some future day make Adri- 
enne his wife. She knew how such 
hopes, even if not crushed, often die 
out; but in a quiet, steadfast nature 
like his, the feeling was more likely to 
strike deep root and increase sUently ; 
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its tendency would be to encourage, 
purify, and exalt, whatever might be its 
ultimate fate, — whether to flourish or be 
blighted, or torn up by the roots. 



CHAPTEK III. 

That Affair of Mr. Fraser's. 

I \URING this summer, a cloud had 
-^*-^ settled on the Frasers, who had, 
during the spring, been so enlivened by 
the prospect of Christy's marriage. Mr. 
Fraser used to return from the city, 
fretful and gloomy, but this was what 
so many men did, and with reason, that 
no one thought much of it. If he took 
a discouraging view of the future, there 
seemed no cause of discontent with the 
present. Certain, however, it was, that 
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no one could please him, not even Jessy, 
and least of all Christy, so that she said 
one day : ** Papa, you tvlU make mq 
less regret going away from you, if you 
show so plainly that you will be glad to 
get rid of me." 

He cried " Pish !'' and " Pshaw r and 
said : " I don't want to get rid of you. 
This marrying business is your doing, 
not mine/' 

*' My doing ?'' then said Christy, " one 
would think I had put myself forward, 
which I'm sure I never did. Now, did 
I, Jessy r 

*^No, certainly," said Jessy. "Papa 
never meant you did. He only expressed 
himself inaccurately." 

**Come, I like that," muttered Mr. 
Fraser. " Inaccurately, indeed." 
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" What's tlie matter, papa ? what is 
it displeases you V said Christy. " Don't 
you like Mr. Beech ? do you know any- 
thing against him V 

" Against him ? not I. And what 
does it signify whether I like hinr) 
or not? Fm not going to marry 
him." 

" Well now, papa, this is a very un- 
comfortable way of talking," said Jessy, 
putting her hand lightly on his shoul- 
der, "and it tries poor Christy more 
than you intend." Here Christy shed a 
tear, unseen except by Jessy. " Such 
a happy, united family, as we have been, 
hitherto ! we have been quite a proverb, 
and now that the little circle is going 
to be broken into and one of us carried 
off, by such a pleasant, 'sponsible man. 
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eligible in every respect, it's something 
to rejoice at, I tidnk, and not to be low- 
spirited about." 

" That's just the nonsense girls talk/' 
said Mr, Eraser, sourly. "First, you 
sing the praises of an unbroken family 
circle, and then you call on me to rejoice 
because it's going to be broken up. 
Stuff I Here, give me that Edinburgh 
Review J I shall find logic there, at any 
rate." 

The Edinburgh Review was now in 
the second year of its age, and Robina, 
who lived among people more literary 
than most of those who resided in 
Diana's Crescent, had sent a copy of the 
last number to her friends. Its effect on 
Mr. Eraser at this juncture was pro- 
pitious. "Whatever his secret sources of 
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disquiet were, it changed his current of 
thought, and took him completely out of 
himself. If able writers knew how 
often they confer this boon upon others, 
it would be the most delightful recom- 
pense of their labour. 

When Jessy said afterwards to her 
mother that she could not think what 
made her father so crusty and peevish, 
Mrs. Fraser said : 

" Tush, tush, men often feel poorly 
and overworked, and as if they must 
say something cross, whether about any- 
thing or nothing, and ye must just over- 
look it." 

" What a good thing women don't do 
so, mamma !" 

" 'Deed, Jessy, plenty of us do, though 
for the most part weVe more control 
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over ourselves. And then our work is. 
lighter, an.d not of such consequence. 
Figures are very puzzling, I never was 
good at long sums myself; and for a 
man to be at them all day, and some- 
times unable to make them come right, 
is a strain on the brain and the temper. 
What a plague your father had one 
Christmas, because he couldn't find the 
balance ! and it was only the difierence 
of a few shillings. He wouldn't take my 
advice and set it down to ^sundries.' 
My housekeeping accounts always ba- 
lance, because if there's something I 
have not carried in my head, I always 
put down * sundries.' " 

Mr. Fraser brought things to a point 
by taking to his bed. This frightened 
them all, and they sent for Dr. Hoopen 
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When Dr. Hooper came, he was fairly 
piizzled; he said there was a fever of 
irritation, which seemed brought on by- 
mental causes ; but Mr. Fraser flatly 
contradicted him. The weather then — 
incipient gout — ^he would send him a 
litile something. 

This illness wore the family a good 
deal, because they hardly believed in it, 
and yet dreaded to be wanting in feel- 
ing, in case it should be real. Anyhow, 
Mr. Fraser grew worse, and the wedding 
was put off. Mr. Beech was annoyed 
at this, and said if it were postponed at 
all, it would not suit his business en- 
gagements to defer it for less than a 
month. So it was postponed for a 
month, and directly it was postponed, 
Mr. Fraser began to get better. This 
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was anotlier trial for Christy ; she 
thought the marriage might as well not 
be postponed after all, if Mr. Beech 
would but think so. But Mr. Beech had 
gone to Bristol, and did not take any 
notice of her telling him her father was 
better, which was all that her modesty 
would permit. 

Thus a good deal of the rosy light that 
usually hangs over a wedding, was dis- 
sipated, and a more sober hue was cast 
on it. Preparations still went on, but 
there was no longer hurry ; purchases 
T^ere delayed because they could not be 
referred to Mr. Beech's taste ; explana- 
tions had to be made to acquaintances 
why the affair was not coming off yet. 
Dr. Hooper discontinued the visits that 
were so plainly impalatable. 
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All at once, he was summoned in a 
hurry. Mr. Fraser, who had been out, 
was brought home in a fit. Nobody 
could dream of simulation now : every- 
body was shocked and sorry. The wife 
and daughters were now like ministering 
angels ; but their cares were of no avail. 
Mr. Fraser never spoke again, though his 
wife always afterwards maintained that 
he gave her a look of recognition, and 
tried to return her kiss. He was gone 
to his last home, with his secret, if he 
had one, untold and unguessed. 

Only a week before the intended wed- 
ding-day ! and instead of the wedding, 
there was a funeraL Of course the mar- 
riage was indefinitely postponed; Mr. 
Beech bore it very well and was very 
kind and attentive to the family. 
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Then Mr. Fraser's affairs had to be 
settled. The will was found, it was of 
old date, when he had his way to make 
in the world ; there was a small jointure 
for his wife ; her own small fortune had 
been settled on her, part of it had been 
invested in the house they lived in. 
The girls were to share alike ; in addi- 
tion to which, Christy had had a thousand 
pounds left her by her godmother, for 
which her father had always paid her in- 
terest. 

And now the secret came out — ^Mr. 
Fraser had died insolvent I Christy's 
money was gone with the rest. Nothing 
remained for them but what had been 
settled on Mrs. Fraser for her sole and 
separate use 1 

It was a dark hour to them when they 
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learnt this — learnt it from Mr. Beech, in 
a hard, dry way, that made bad worse, 
for he was in deep displeasure about it. 
They did not faint, nor go into hysterics, 
but there were exclamations of incredulity 
and dismay — ^they were hard to be per- 
suaded of the truth, and then there were 
showers of bitter tears and words of sor- 
row. 

Christy suddenly rose and walked 
across to Mr. Beech, giving him her 
hand. 

" I release you from your engagement 
to me," said she firmly, " for I'm sure 
you can't now wish to keep it." 

" Well, you re very kind," stammered 
he, just touching her hand and then 
dropping it. " Of course it makes a 
difference — I don't blame you in the 
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least, nor is it in a monetary point of 
view that I much consider it ; but men 
have their nice feeliQgs of honour, you 
know, and your father has not behaved 
honourably." 

Jessy's blue eyes flushed through her 
tears and she felt inclined to exclaim — 
" And are you behaving honourably ?" 
but a warning look from Margaret re- 
strained her. Christy stood still and 
silent for a moment ; her heart beat too 
fast and violently for her to be able im- 
mediately to speak. She then said, — 
" That's enough ; henceforth we are no- 
thing to each other," and, putting her 
hand to her side, to still a shooting pain, 
she walked slowly to the door. Jessy 
sprang towards her, put her arm round 
her waist, and accompanied her to her 

VOL. II. 4 
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room. There Christy wept with deep- 
drawn sobs, and Jessy cried too. 

" He has only shown you what he is, 
Christy," said she. "He is quite un- 
worthy of you." 

"There is no comfort in that," said 
Christy. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Beech, drawing on his 
gloves, said, in some embarrassment — 

" Well, I m sorry for this, it has been 
a most painful occasion. I hope you ex- 
onerate me from having said anything 
more painful than I could help." 

" Indeed, Mr. Beech, that is rather too 
much to expect of us," said Mrs. Fraser 
indignantly. " Pray say no more, sir." 

" Well, I will not, since you desire it. 
Only, pray be assured of my personal 
respect, which remains just the same." 
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" IVe done nothing to forfeit it, I'm 
sure/' said Mrs. Fraser. 

"No, indeed, my dear madam, and 
Miss Christy may be assured that my 
personal regard — " 

" I think, Mr. Beech, the sooner this 
interview is ended, the better," said 
Maagaret. "You have given us all a 
great shock — you cannot be surprised if 
we feel it." ^ 

More last words followed, however, till 
they hardly knew how to bear it* At 
length, to their inexpressible relief, he 
withdrew, never to enter the house again. 
Then Mrs. Fraser and Margaret went to 
Christy, and they all shared their sorrow 
together* 

That ihey should be disgraced ! for it 
xeally was a disgrace, that brought Mr. 

4—2 
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Fraser's name into the papers, and 
made him and his affairs talked over in 
the presence of Mr. Beech, who never 
rested till he had cleared himself of 
having any connexion with the family. 
As soon as his acquaintance found it was 
thus with him, and that he was sore on 
the subject, they congratulated him, in a 
hollow, insincere way, as worldly people 
do, on having had a lucky escape. 

It now became a question with the 
Trasers what they should do. They were 
very poor ; ways and means of living 
must be considered. The first thing was 
to be honest ; the house was Mrs. Fra- 
ser s, but nothing in it ; creditors were 
called together ; everything was given 
up. A ticket with " This House to Let/' 
was immediately put up in one of the 
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windows, and the family prepared to go 
down to Scotland, where Robina's family 
were solicitous to receive them till they 
could arrange their plans. The house 
was. full of bustle, confiision, and sorrow. 
Mrs. and Miss Grace were most kind 
and helpful. Jessy was pressed to make 
a lengthened stay with them ; but she 
could not be prevailed on to separate 
from her mother and sisters in their trou- 
ble : and they liked her the better for it. 
A promise was extorted from her, how- 
ever, that she would come to them " at 
some future day \' and that future day was 
in the ensuing winter, when circumstances 
made it desirable that Jessy should seek 
for a governess's situation, and meantime 
take a few lessons in music and French. 
These lessons were received under Mr, 
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Grace's roof ; and, to make ih^m laore 
interesting, as well as cheaper, Annie, 
wlio had returned from Stillsome, was 
permitted to share them with her friend. 
. During the intervening months, Mr. 
Beech .had not been disconsolate. His 
house had been fresh pointed, painted, 
and papered, his furniture renewed, in 
preparation for his marriage ; and was 
all this to be thrown away because Mr. 
Fraser had thought proper to riiin him- 
self ? Clearly not : and Mr. Beech 
therefore began to take soundings in the 
direction of Miss Grace. She had the 
most perfect contempt for him, since his' 
giving up Christy Fraser ; but, with a 
settled puipose of her own, she let him 
come on and on, not at all to Mrs. Grace's 
satisfaction, tUl at length he reached the 
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point of offering himself as her husband* 
Then she gave him a point-blank refusal, 
couched in very plain terms, for Bessy 
had not her mother's urbanity, and could 
be almost too downright. She told him 
that under any circumstances he never 
would have been the man of her choice ; 
but that if the case had been otherwise, 
his heartless giving up his first engage- 
ment would have placed him beyond the 
possibility of forming a second one with 
her. Mr. Beech looked surprised and 
confused. " EeaUy," said he, " I don't 
see how I could have done otherwise than 
I did. What would you have me 
do?" 

" Oh, that is easily told,'' said Bessy. 
*' When Christy offered to release you, 
you said ' you're very kind — of course it 
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makes a difference/ A generous man 
would have said ^ of course it makes 7io 
difference !' '* 

Perhaps Mr. Beech was obtuse, for he 
could not see this. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A Voice from the Vicarage. 

TITK. 0WL8W00D spoke with per- 
-^^ feet trutli -when he expressed 
horror at the idea of losing his beloved 
isolation and seclusion. He might have 
said as Wordsworth did long after- 
wards — 

" I am not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk 
Of friends who live within an easy walk 
Or neighbours daily, weekly, in my sight. 
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Better than such discourse doth silence long, 
Long, barren silence, square with my desire. 
To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 
In the loved presence of my cottage fire." 



Yet even Wordsworth put a very good 
argument against himself in the mouth 
of his imaginary opponent ; to wit, that 
pleasant chat about the trifles of the 
hour can rouse the languid mind into 
activity ; but he only did so to fall back 
again on his original statement — 



a 



E*en be it so — ^yet still among your tribe. 

Our daily world's true worldlings, rank not me," 



said he, with self-complacent dogmatism, 
nursing his knee affectionately in his 
clasped hands, see-sawing in his easy 
chair, and gazing absently at the kettle 
on the hob. To do so, argued a very 
dull mind or a very full one. His was 
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certainly a full one, so was Mr. Owls- 
wood's ; both required sUence and soli- 
tude to mature their thoughts ; and the 
process made them both, to a consider- 
able extent, egotistical. It will be im- 
pertinent to carry the parallel farther, 
between an immortal poet, and one who 
if he won his meed of praise in his day 
as a contributor to the periodical press, 
certainly has left no name that survives 
him. There was nothing very unnatural 
in a man who had all his life been de- 
pendent on his own resources for useful- 
ness and happiness, becoming increasingly 
fond of his own company and averse from 
that of his kind ; and yet, if the truth 
be told, there were times when he wearied 
of the chain he had wound round him- 
self, and felt such a need of a little change 
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of ideas from without, that even an alter- 
cation with Molly, a colloquy with his boot- 
maker, or a trade gossip in the printing- 
office proved better than nothing. Such 
a companion, therefore, as Mr. Pointing- 
ton, was a veritable Godsend to him ; no 
matter that their opinions were mostly 
opposed, he could at any rate ventilate his 
own and hear the sound of his own voice, 
while the intelligence and sweet temper 
of his companion prevented umbrage 
being taken at the rudeness of even 
abrupt contradiction. Thus it came to 
pass that when Mr. Pointington went 
back to the country, Mr. Owlswood really 
did not know what to do with himself. 
His first mental ejaculation was, " Well, 
I shall now have my mornings to my- 
self !" Yes, iadeed, and not only his 
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mornings, but his afternoons, his even- 
ings, day after day, and night after night, 
without break or change. A total de- 
privation of change goes near to make a 
person mad : it is the hardest test to 
which the human mind can be put. If 
that mind is full to overloading with 
some interesting subject, which, by means 
of the pen, flows off like a stream from 
a spring perpetually welling up, it makes 
change for itself ! and this was the 
.change going on imseen in Wordsworth's 
mind when he seemed to be only staring 
at the kettle. So had Mr. Owlswood's 
mind fermented with new images in the 
heat of his controversies with Pug ; but 
just now his thoughts were at a dis- 
count; he was not in the cue for bat- 
tling — ^he was in the cue for talking with 
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Mr. Pointington ; he held imaginary con- 
versations with him, in which he always 
had the best of the argument — ^but Mr. 
Pointmgton was gone. Why, then lie 
would write ! 

Now, epistolary correspondence had 
always been, in Mr. Owlswood's opinion, 
a nuisance and waste of time. He won- 
dered how Tully and Pliny could have 
bestowed so much leisure in writing to 
their friends, and thouglit it betrayed a 
defect in their minds. If in earher days, 
a blundering friend had been so deluded 
as to address to him a familiar, pleasant 
letter, he had either left it altogether 
unanswered, or replied in such a laconic, 
cynical fashion, that the unfortunate 
wight was made to feel he had com- 
mitted an indiscretion, and to resolve he 
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never would repeat it. In this way Mr. 
Owlswood successfully made those foolish 
people who only sought to knock up a little 
chat, keep their distance, insomuch that 
the postman now never brought him any 
but strictiy Hterar^ correspondence, proof 
sheets, requests for more copy, a friendly 
private hint that he was attacked in 
such and such a paper, invitations to sub- 
scribe to such and such a charity, solici- 
tations for his vote and interest, or per- 
haps a tax-gatherer's terse request that 
he would pay so many shillings in the 
poimd, within foiuteen days from the 
delivery of that notice. 

And now he was going to set his im- 
munity at naught, and throw down the 
glove of friendly defiance ! What should 
he say? How would Mr. Pointington 
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take a letter ? Would lie not secretly 
despise it as a proof of idleness ? WHle 
Mr. Owlswood was settling these ques- 
tions, there came a postman's knock at 
the door, and Molly presently entered, 
bringing in the comer of her apron a 
letter from Mr. Pointington himself. 

" Stillsome Vicarage, 
" Aug. 20, 1803. 

"My Dear Sir, 

"On my chancing to remark at 
breakfast time this morning that I won- 
dered how you were, and should like to 
know what you were doing, my playful 
little puss, Annie, cried, 'Why don't 
you ask him, sir V Having no im- 
mediate reason to assign why I should 
not, and Monday being a day when I 
generally allow myself a little relaxation, 
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* 

afler the strain upon mind and body^ 
which occasionally renders the Sabbath 
otherwise than a day of rest to the con^ 
scientious clergy, I determined I would 
act on her suggestion, and lo ! here am 
I asking you how you do. 

" You see, I have reached home safely 
at last ; and truly, had you witnessed 
the to-do my good people made at get^ 
ting me back among them, you would 
have supposed the separation had been 
of years instead of weeks. Anme was 
quite excited at the stir, and said, * Dear 
sir, how they love you T Roger told 
me they had a great mind to set the 
bells ringing (we have but three) but 
two of the ringers were harvesting— he 
is the third. 

" In my absence, my niece Pen had 
VOL. n. 5 
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taken advantage of the opportunity to 
make wonderful alterations. You must 
know that the house-place, or, as you 
would say, parloiu: of this old vicarage, 
which opens at once into the open air, and 
is floored with brick, is exceeding cold 
mwinter. Pen has had a roomy brick 
porch, with two good seats, erected at 
the main entrance, with incredible des- 
patch, and has likewise supplied the 
ornament of a mantel-shelf, which we 
were hitherto without. If you would at 
any time favour me with a visit, which I 
hope will be ere long, you and I might 
face each other on these seats, which are 
well protected from the wind, and enjoy 
many a comfortable chat. 

" What extraordinary times are these I 
$ndwho can predict what will happen 
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next ? I am glad to say we are keeping 
ourselves in a state of preparedness here 
for whatever may happen. In my dis- 
course of yesterday afternoon (which was 
entirely extempore), I told my people 
that that was the posture of mind in 
which we should keep ourselves con- 
ceming things spiritual as weU as tem^ 
poral. Even in this remote part, the 
whole coimtry is in a state of fermenta* 
tion, and all kinds of steps are being 
taken for the protection of the weak, and 
resistance by the strong. My nephew 
Tom Pointington, who, I may have told 
you, inherits an old seat here, which he 
means to repair and keep house in, some 
of these days, has been looking about 
him and taking an active part in our 
preparations, He laughs at my culverin, 

5—2 
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(I remember you did), but he agrees 
with me that a certain stone bridge at 
the north entrance of the village, the 
passage of which is exceedingly nax- 
row, might be advaptageously defended 
against the advance of a hostile force in 
that direction. So that, as Annie re- 
marked, the only thing wanting was, 
that the enemy should be agreeable to 
the matter^ there beiug two other 
approaches to the village, both com- 
pletely exposed. 

*^ We have . also explored the great 
house — ^where, by the bye, Annie was 
much amused at a relic of the barbarism 
of our forefathers. A steep flight of an- 
gular steps seems to have been designed 
to prevent or obstruct the entrance of 
^carriages or horsemen into the court; 
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and against the door-post is fixed a kind 
of hand-bolt, used in former times as 4 
mode of punishing domestics for ipisdo- 
ings. I induced Tom to let me inclose 
his wrist in it that we might see the effect ; 
he stands five feet ten, and it secured his 
hand as high as he could reach above his 
head. He soon had enough of it, and, 
the iron being rusty, I had «ome trouble 
to release him. What a specimen of the 
dark ages ! 

"Tom declared his arm was quite 
numb for a good while afterwards, and 
thought I might have released him 
quicker. Roger, my gardener, remarked 
that his grandfather told him the old cus- 
tom hadbeen, while the prisoner swristwas 
in that posture, to pour a quantity of cold 
water down the sleeve of his doublet. 
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*^ I should never have done, were I to 
teUyou of aJl tiie curiosities of this old 
place, which might not interest you un- 
less your tastes are antiquarian. One 
room, or closet, was securely naUed up. 
Roger hinted some old notion of *a 
body' in it, which made my niece Pen 
change colour* Tom, however, with the 
lightness of youth, remarked that what- 
ever soul the body had originally be- 
longed to, they must have parted com- 
pany long before this time. The long 
oak table that had often groaned beneath 
loads of roast and boiled, was much 
hacked with knives and carved with 
cyphers, by impatient young fellows pro- 
bably, waiting their turn to be served. 
The noise of mixed conversation at those 
meals, would hardly have suited you or 
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ine. We should have been unable to 
hear ourselves speak* In the court-yard^ 
the earth-worms had thrown up soil threes 
inches thick on parts of the pavement; 
The place is so exceeding ruinous that I 
told Tom it would never be worth hi^ 
while to make it habitable ; which how-* 
ever, he would not admit. 

" Here am I maundering on, when, for 
aught I know, the invader may have 
landed on our shores! Like the re-^ 
builders of Jerusalem, we have need to 
bear our weapon in one hand, while we 
wield our tool in the other. Every man 
in this parish, from the highest to the 
lowest, has Ms weapon assigned to. him. 
The cattle and waggons dre all numbered, 
inventories made of the stock, and watch- 
words and signals provided* In the hour 
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of danger, I am to collect together the 
T^ggons, and provide for the women and 
children. Annie has inspected my place 
pf refuge, but, I am sorry to say, does 
iiot much like it. She says she would 
sooner help to man my gun, which of 
course I could not allow. Perhaps the 
tauble of an inxperiial crown may appease 
Buonaparte for a time (I have no in- 
tention of calling him Napoleon) but I 

which nothing but stem British valour 
will have power to abate, Wliat a good 
lesson might that man learn if he would 
convert his sword into a pruning 
hook ! 

" 'Abused mortal ! would you know 

Where true heart's ease and comfort grow. 
You'd scorn proud towers, 
And seek them in these bowers.' 
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So sang Sir Henry Wotton, whose life, 
by Isaac Walton, Annie has just turned 
up. It is singular what thorough enjoy- 
ment this dear young person derives from 
the smaUest and most trivial occurrence 
of our daily life: and she is no inter^ 
ruption ; while I write, she is as quiet as 
a mouse in a dieese. I observe with 
pleasure that her happiness does not de- 
pend on external circumstances, hut is 
secured by her own sunshiny spirit. 
Even on a wet day in the country, she 
finds inexhaustible interest in dipping 
into my old books, which she has under- 
taken to dust with a soft sUk pocket- 
handkerchief. I shall be sorry to lose 
her, I warrant you I Do you, my friend, 
come and join us for a while before the 
fine weather breaks up. Try family life 
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for a Utile, I know you will like it. Oi^ 
if you do not, you will return with re- 
newed pleasiH'e to your solitude, 

" N.B. I have just mentioned this to 
Annie, and the saucy baggage says you 
had better come and fetch her home, and 
she will wait for you as long as you like 1 
Tom has just come in with a barrel of gunn 
powder, and says we may as well try the 
ciilverin* He thinks it will burst (with-* 
out the least ground for thinking so), I 
hope the vibration will not break any of 
my windows. Adieu, my dear sir, 
" Your faithful servant, 
" Thomas PoiNTiNGtoN."^ 



CHAPTER V. 

The Culverin. 

I AM so anxious to tell how the cul' 
verm went off, that other matters, 
however important, must stand by for 
the present. I do not know how many 
liands it takes to serve a culverin — ^this 
had certainly four, to wit, Mr. Pointing- 
ton, Mr. Tom Pointington, Mr. Pointing- 
ton'a derk, and Mr. Pointington's gar-* 
dener-three of them as fiissy and im- 
portant as ever ihey could be, and the 
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fourtJi (Mr. Tom) bursting with laughter 
and making all manner of fun. From 
the gentle acclivity on which they stood, 
their movements could be descried by a 
distant harvest party, in consequence of 
which, an incredible swarm of youngsters 
availed themselves of every coign of 
vantage and put themselves so con- 
tinually in harm's way, that Tom Point* 
ington was at last obliged to flourish a 
long horsewhip and threaten in a sten- 
torian voice, that unless they cleared out 
of range, the cannon should kill them alL 
This caused a hasty retreat of the light 
skirmishers, who immediately climbed 
trees, among the branches of which they 
could look on, unhuxt. Miss Pointington 
and Annie, however, were so concerned 
for the safety of the harvest-women, who 
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seemed unaware of their danger, that 
tliey took a hot walk across the shade- 
less fields to beg them to stand 
aside. 

And now Tom brings forward his six- 
teen pounds of gunpowder — the ball is 
put in first — ^it is an old one, and has 
been 'well cleapied — everything is done 
according to rule — ^the excitement is tre-^ 
mendous— Miss Pointington and Annie 
return very hot— the boys again obtrude 
themselves and are threatened — ^the cul- 
verin is pointed at a harmless quarry re- 
presenting the Gallic host with Marmont,. 
Victor, and all the rest— Mr. Pointington 
wipes his spectacles and then his face — 
Tom squints along the gun — the inatch 
is lighted — applied — ^bang ! 

Down fall the clerk and gardener on 
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their backs — ^botb. tbe ladies scream — ^a 
yell is beard in tbe distance — ^Tom says, 
" Wbat tbe — *^ sometbing or otber. 

Wbatever could possess dear good old 
Mr. Pointington to step rigbt in front 
of tbe culverin, tbe very moment before 
it was fired, as if for no otber purpose 
tban to look into it and see tbe ball as 
it came out ? Wbat, but for tbe purpose 
of being immediately blown to pieces ? 
Stupid old gentleman! I must say. 
Luckily tbat single moment sufl&ced to 
take a backstop, and immediately faU 
bead over beels into tbe dry ditcb called 
tbe moat. But tbe cannon ball bad its 
mission ! 

" The child may rue that is unborn 
The firing of that day," 

Pirstly it broke all to smasb tbe band- 
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some gold-headed cane in Mr. Pointing- 
ton's hand, and secondly it killed quite 
dead an unfortimate old blind donkey- 
called Jock, who, after a blameless and 
useful life, had retired on a pension when 
lame and greyheaded, that is to say was 
voted past work, and permitted to pick a 
precarious livelihood along the broad 
turfy borders of lanes where often 
bloomed the delicious thistle. 

Poor old Jock, he certainly was not 
thinking of his end, and he was so tot^ 
tering on the verge of his 

'^ Last stage of all, 
Sans eyes, sans tail, sans teeth, sans everytliing/' 

that the cannon-ball may have been a 
blessing in disguise to him. But at 
any rate, his death caused a greater 
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sensation than he had ever made while 
alive. 

All this while Mr. Pointington is in 
the moat; but of course he was soon 
raised out of it, and a precious scolding 
he received as soon as he was on his feet. 

** My dear uncle ! how could you think 
of putting yourself before the gun?" 
&c., &c., &c. And then there were 
shouts of laughter, but Annie and Miss 
Pointington looked as white as ashes, 
and Annie cried a little before she could 
quite regain her composure. Mr. Point- 
ington was a little ashamed, and highly 
elated — ^the culverin had not burst — ^the 
culverin had gone off — the culverin could 
kill ! — best of all, it had only killed poor 
Jock, whose end could not be called im- 
timely, though he was spoken of with 
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decent regret. As to the idle fello^ to 
whom he belonged, a seven-shilliBg pi^ce 
ma^ the loss good to him. 

Then they all went in to tea^ qtiite in 
need of the refreshment, and Mr. Point* 
ington and his nephew said droU things 
to one another, and a merrier evening 
never was. 

"Tom, what are you doing at Ox- 
ford r 

" Pretty much^ sir, as other men do." 
"What's that r 
" Eat, drink, and sleep, sir." 
« That's not much.'' . 
" Oh, it's vacation." 
" Men read during vacation." 
" Oh, but we're all volunteering." 
"Hum — I thought you'd have been 
first-class." 

VOL. n. 6 
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. « So did I, sir." ' ; . 
r " Why weren't your 

. '* Because, you see, there were ethers 
that got a-head of me" 
. ^Tom, I'm .afraid you're an 'idle 
feUow." : ' . 

; " You won't think me po when I come 
down here to live." 
:, " Why, what shall you do then ?" ' 

" Turn over a new leaf, sir/' '\ : 
' /^I'm afraid that's the only leaf you 
will turn, you roguel . What are you 
planning?'*, 

" I shall keep a' good many poor men 
in work through the winter." 

^* That win be good, at any lUte. 
What ^hall you set them' to first ?" 
/ ** Pull down the stables and btiild 
greater." 
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C ^' Tom 1 Tom 1 what are you thinlang 

i)f ? There are too many stalls already," : 

" They're on a bad construction, They 

want ventilation." 

■ ' . • .,'■*> 

" Well, but — you're not going to aet 

up a stud ?" ; 

" I mean to get up a hunt." 
, ' " dear me' !— What next r^ 

"What next, sir?— Well, I shall do 
up that hand-bolt the very first thing, 
and keep it in use too. In terrorem^ at 
any rate./' 
• "Toml" 

. " What^s good for the magter is good 
for the men. You didn't mind putting 
^y haad into it I declare it's swel- 

ling." 

"Going to mortify and turn into a 

pig's foot. Stujff." . ^ 

6—2 
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" If it doesn't hurt me, it won't linrfc 
my men. I mean to get up the good 
old timesy and paint over my gate — > 

'' ^ If any man will come for a night and a day,, 
fiis horse shall have both com and hay. 
And no man shall ask when he's going away/ ^ 

» • 

" Some delicacy in that/' said Annie, 
laughing. " No wonder you mean • to 
increase your stabling/' 

** Why^ youll have all the scum of the 
country," said Miss Pointmgton. 

"At any rate no poor man shall be 
turned away without a mug of beer and 
a good himch of bread and cheese/' 

" JiOt your beer be . exceeding small, 
then^ and dole it through a little wicket 
in the buttejy door/' 

" That will be a little wicked," 
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** Youll find it will cost a foitime to 
repair your roof/' 
" Oh, no, sir." 
"I know wliat I say, and I say it 

'*Have you been upon it^ sir ?** 

'^ I ? — ^no, indeed I but I know !iow it 

''Let us go up and examine it to* 
morrow, sir/' 

« I had better insure my life first" 

^* 111 insure your life,'' said Tom, 
kTighlng. 

" Oh, uncle, don't go," said Miss Point- 
ington. 

, "Oh, I don't mind going, if he pro- 
mises to take care of me." 

" I would not risk my own nedk if I 
thought it in jeopardy,*^ jsaid Toikl 
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" A maa may do what he likes with 
his own neck/' said Pen, " but he hais no 
right to risk his neighbour's." . 
. " Thai sentence began with a curious 
assertion, my dear," said Mr. Pointing-^ 
ton. *' Ijdon^t know that a man way do 
•^rhat he likeg{ with his own neck. At 
any rate, I would not, knowingly, en- 
datig^r.mine.'* 

" No fear, sir,'' said Tom. " You know: 
you ' havfe already sought the bubble re- 
putatioii isit the cannon's mouth." . • ' 

This quotation made his unde laugh, 
tni the tears came. Then he said— ' 

" Going up a ladder and out upon the 
leads will T)e nothing after that. Only, 
wherever I go, I shall send you in ad- 
Vance.'* 

"AlLright, sir.". 
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. The next jday ihey really did get but 
upon the roof of the old place* Amne^ 
>yith a presentiment of danger, vollin- 
teer^d to axjcompany them, though .she 
felt ashamed of herself the next minut^ 
as she met Tom's quick, amused look; 
Poweyer, Mr. Pointington, who loved to 
have her with him, bade her come by all 
means, aiid told her she could be steteh- 
ing the old house from the pleasance^ 
while they went aloft.. This was what 
they did; and Annie was looking ear- 
nestly at one of the clusters of orna- 
mented chimneys, when she heard a 
fearful ^cry of "Oh! ohT and s^w, 
high above, poor Mr. Pointington sitting 
astride on a sharp steep gable and grasp-*^ 
ing the coat tails, of his nephew, whonk: 
he would not let go. . 
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^'Take care I take care, airf' ened 
)ibe» m tenxxr. 

** Help ! help 1 I'm going ! I Imaw 1 
lun !'' exclaimed Mr. PointuigtaiL '^ Mj 
Iiead swixBA — ^I ^all slide dawxi tike xoof 
aad ov«: the paxapefc in a moment I" 

'*If you would but let me turn loimd. 
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"Not an indii, at yodr peril ! YouVe 
brought me into this mess, aad it's your 
duty^ as a man and a nephew, to stick 
bymeinit.'' 

This was spoken in anger as well as 
terror. 

" What ih the world am I to do T 
cded Tonu " Miss Grace, he woai't let 
me stir. Do summon hd.p, or we gfliall 
Remain here to eternity.'' 

** I will, I will 1'.' returned Annie. 
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^* Don't be a&aid, six I help is ueax. I 
see a man coming/' 

*^ Tell him to come and carry me down 
in Ins arms," said Mr. Pointingtou, but 
sbe bad £own off and was already asking 
for assistance. Tom could not belp 
laugbiQg at bis ridiculous position ; besur- 
ing a smothered giggle, Ms imde -«p- 
braided bim severely, and asked bim 
was tibis a position for tbe vioar of U^e 
parish ? Large drops stood on tbe poor 
old gentleman's brow, for be was in 
mortal fear, and trembling all over. 
. Suddenly be saw a long horizontal pole 
passed from bdnnd him to the fro^t so 
that be and Tom could grasp it like a 
band-raiL At tbe same time a good- 
natured country face that be knew full 
well appeared beaming on him as its 
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^wner crawled up the roof, pretty mucH 
like a caterpillar, and said — 

" All right, sir, jouVe quite safe — ^give 
me- your hand, and hold the pole witH 
the other. The Squire is steadying 
it at one end, and the young lady at 
t'other;'' 

/* Annie! my dear child! how in 
the world could you be so adventurous ?'? 
cried Mr/ Pointington, as soon as h6 
was safe, clasping her in his arms in the 
excitement of the moment. 

" Ohji it was all safe enough to the 
entrance of the leads," said she, cheer-^ 
fully, " It only required picking one's 
way carefully up the broken stairs. I 
could not bear to see you in such dan< 
ger, or what seemed so to you. I 
know what a wretched feeling giddi-» 
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i^ess is4 Mamma's head always swims 
in higt pla^s." .: • . 

"Tom^ I^m afraid I spoke- starply tot 
you — 
* **QnOji sir. - * 

"I knot\f' I aid. I beg pardon tot 
it." 
' *' There's nothing to pardon, sir. 

**Well, it was quite involuntarily^ 
because I was in such mortal fear, and 
fear is a horrid sensation.'' 

"I dare say it is, sir/' 

"You dare say, you monkey! Take 
oare you nev^i* b^ing an old gentleiifan 
into such a place ag^." ; : • 

" I never will, sir ; or, if I do. 111 
wear a jacket/' 

At tins, they all laughed, including the 
auxiliaiy, who was a farm labourer. 
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"Ah, you may latigh^ Giles/* said 
Mr, Pointmgton, '* but it's not veiy 
gratifying to thmk I showed the white 
feather/' 

"My dear uncle, it was -only a ner- 
vous aflfecfcion," said.Tonu ^^Tou wt^re 
not afraid of the culverin/' 

"Mjr dear boy, fear is always a ner- 
yous affection. The &ct is, I was so 
impressed with the insecTuity of your 
rooe And I hope, Tom, you are now 
convinced that the roof is in a most 
ruinous condition.'' 

''It wants Icx)king to, certainly, 
and the sooner it is begun, the 
better,^ 

" The first touch of the ixowel will 
probably bring it all down* I doubt 
whether it might not be better to 
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pull the old place quite down, and 
build a moderate sized house in its 
stead." 

** My dear uncle T' remonstrated Tom, 
and catching Annie^s smiling look, he 
saw that she felt about it precisely as. 
he did. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



* / 



The Solitary. 

nt/pl. POINTINGTON'S rambling 
-^■^ letter to Mr. Owlswood reached 
lum most opportunely. The blessing of 
B. seasonable gossip dawned on him, 
perhaps for the first time, aad opened 
the spring of sociability, which had too 
long lain in darkness. What could be ' 
pleasanter than to dash off a racy an- 
swer, not without one or two sly hits 
•at his fiiend's little crotchets, and 
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glimpses % rfie way, of his own desir^ 
able freedom jfrom the caxes and duties 
of society — then launching into a dia^ 
tribe against, things in general, and 
showing how they might and ought to 
be mended. 

' A line of classic poetry, which he was 
not sure he had. given rightly, set him 
hunting among his : Elzievirs ; once 
plimged into them, he remained longer 
than he had intended, till, at the close 
of a morning most agreeably spent, he 
was quite surprised at Molly's entering 
to lay the cloth for dinner, in the course 
of which operation she remarked how 
pleasant the air was after the rain, and 
that Brown had rolled the grass beauti' 
ful, all in rays, like a fan. 
K Since the opeA admission of her son 
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iato the house, she had taken much 
greater pams to please, and had much 
impoved in her cooking. Thus it came 
to pass thai, after a light, relishing re- 
past, Mr. Owlswood wound up his letter 
in a genial spirit that had hitherto been 
foreign to him, and actually posted it 
Imnself in fuU dayli^, waving his hand 
with a smile to Dr. Hooper as he drove 
past. 

This may not seem a great amount of 
improvement in the soUtaiy, but it reaUy 
was so, and led to farther advances. 

Mr. Pointington's letters were now 
looked forward to as the treat of the 
week, shedding brightness on his sombre 
life, and if ten days passed between 
them he was disappointed and aggrieved. 
As soon as Mr. Pointington found this^ 
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"the amiable old man not only took care 
to write every week, but to make Ids 
letters as amusing, interesting, and pro^ 
vocative of replies as possible. Thus 
Doctor Subtilis and Doctor Profundis 
fell into brisk and pimctual correspond- 
ence ; and as postage was in those days 
pretty heavy, they often used large 
sheets of foolscap. To cover a surface of 
this extent was not the work of a mom- 
iag mih Mr. Pointington ; his letters 
gradually took a journal form, which 
made them all the more amusing. Many 
a harmless pleasantry, trait of qharacter, 
fact in natural history, classic allusion 
and metaphor, that could only have oc- 
curred to a well read man, and a dose 
observer of nature, found place in these 
pages. Tell me your correspondents, 

VOL. IL 7 
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and I will lell you what yoii axe ; tell 
me, that is, the strain in which your 
chosen favourites address you, and I will 
venture . a round guess at the style of 
your own letters to them, 

Mr. Owlswood did not like to be out- 
done by his friend, whose amenity was 
accompanied by so .much intelligence; 
nor did it any longer seem utter waste 
of time to dig somewhat deeply into his 
mind for thoughts to offer him in return. 
They still viewed the shield from oppo* 
site sides, but bore pleasantly with the 
account which each gave of his own side 
of it. . 

' Meanwhile, Annie GracQ, much to her 
regret,' was summoned home ; again Mr. 
Pointington asked Mr. Owlswood to 
come and fetch her ;jbut he declined the 
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offer with thanks, professing himself un- 
equal to and imworthy of so honourable 
a charge. It cannot be said that they 
much expected him to accept it Annie^s 
father went down for her instead ; a 
great treat to all the parties con- 
cerned. ^ 

It was a fine, ripe, autumnal day, the 
oaks w^re reddish gold, the hazel vivid 
yellow, the beeches yeUow and bright 
pea-green, the brambles rich mulberry 
colour. Annie made her father note the 
diiFerent hues aa she made a nosegay of 
the various leaves, and led him through 
the old chase, and made him listen to the 
plop of the acorns as. they fell, and 
laughed with him at the greedy pigs de- 
vouring them. She gathered blackber- 
ries and wild-flowers for hini — ^twenty-: 

7—2 
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eight different specimens in one little 
bunch — pointed out the silver webs of 
gossamer floating in tiie air, and sat with 
him on a felled trunk to watch the men 
threshing the walnut trees. 

It was a pleasant day to Mr. Grace, 
as pleasant, he said, as the rare ones he 
used to spend at the old Manor-house, 
when he was courting her mother. 

Annie said, "But, papa, there is a 
manor-house here !" and she insisted on 
taking him to see it, and showed hiin the 
hand-bolt, and told how the young 
squire was caught in it, and how Mr. 
Pointington waa frightened out of his 
wits on the roof. The culverin had al- 
ready been inspected, but the day was 
too short for all there was to see and 
admire and enjoy^ 
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When the parting hour came, Mr. 
Pointington folded her in his arms and 
kissed her tenderly, telling her she must 
be sure to come again, which Annie 
eagerly promised. As he returned to 
Pen in the house-place, where a . bright 
wood fire was already seasonable, he 
said, emphatically : " There goes a 
sweet girl — as sweet a girl as ever I 
knew/' 

«I know what I wish,'' began 
Pen, 

" Don't say a word," interrupted Mr. 
Pointington, "I can guess, but I don't 
want to hear. Don't tell me." 

"Sure, there can be no harm in a 
wish." 

"Nor yet any good, my dear. We 
may wish all sorts of impossible things 
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for the dear girl — things that might not 
be for her happiness after all/' 

"Ah well, I shall wish to myself. 
They have a fine night, uncle." 

" Very fine. The himter's moon is 
bright. Tom might have seen thehi off, 
if he hadn't been so anxious to show off 
his red coat — ^pink, he calls it — to the 
county himt. I hope the young feUow 
will not affect the Nimrod too much. 
By the bye, I have not finished my letter 
to Mr. Owls wood.'' 

. Now, this was an oversight, for he 
might have saved tenpence by entrusting 
it to the Graces. People were so in the 
custom of "availing themselves of a private 
hand that Mr. Owlswood had actually 
reckoned on it ; and knowing the day or 
rather night on which the journey would 
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be performed, and seeing Mr. Grace and 
-his daughter drive up to their door just 
at breakfast time, he could not refrain 
from sending MoUy with his compHments 
to hope they had travelled without incori- 
venience, and had left Mr. Pointington 
quite well. 

On this hint, Mr. Grace stepped in and 
3poke for himself! Their good friend 
was in perfect health, and, he doubted 
not, would write in a day or two. Mr, 
Grax3e did not stay more than five mi- 
nutes/but his urbanity and winning look, 
tone and manner, which charmed every- 
body else, were not without their effect 
on Mr. Owlswood. He cordially shook 
hands with him, and from that time forth, 
though not too often, Mr. Grace occa- 
sionally looked in on him, sometimes with 
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an exciting piece of public intelligence 
that would not be generally known be- 
fore morning. 

Annie had retiuned to her home 
duties, heart-whole and happy. Her de- 
light was to talk of her country experi- 
ences from morning to night; hitherto 
ishe had been rather a quiet girl, now she 
was a very animated one. Her looks, 
also, had improved : her mother could 
not help saying — 

" My dear, you have just such a colour 
as I had at your age. Now, has not she, 
Mr. Grace V 

Mr. Grace said — " My love, yours was 
brighter.'^ 

Annie laughed and said, — "There, 
mamma ! are you satisfied how ?" 

"No," said she, "Tm never sa- 
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tisfied witJi people who go beyond the 
truth." 

Mr. Grace said — " I did not go beyond 

After a time, Annie felt that she really 
had worn her country stories to a thread, 
and that unless she would weary people, 
she must content herself with an occa- 
sional allusion. That did not hinder her 
of thinking of StiQsome ways and Still- 
some people all day long, and she foimd 
a delightful resource in writing sometimes 
to Mr. Pointington and sometimes to 
Penelope. Their pleasant answers were 
usually read aloud by her at the family 
breakfast. 

It was about this time that Jessy 
Fraser paid her visit to them. The poor 
girl had no longer need to wish herself 
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as pale as paper, for care had visibly 
faded her damask cheek, and she was 
likewise very thin, so that hke the 
heroine of " Robin Grey," she might have 
said — " I gae like a ghaist." Mrs. Grace's 
sympathetic and sensible talk acted on 
her like a tonic ; Annie also was an ex- 
cellent sympathizer, so that Jessy gra-^ 
dually improved both in looks and spirits^ 
but not before Mrs. Grace had taken 
Counsel about her with Dr. Hooper, who 
thought she required a little watchingy 
but nothing more. 

And now began the governess-hunt, op 
rather the.himt for some one who wanted 
a governess. What a humiliating, dis- 
appointing business it was ! Jessy was 
so fearful of her own deficiencies, so un^ 
able to do herself justice, that Mrs» 
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Grace went with her to the first lady who 
wished to treat with her. The lady wag 
one of those who seem accustomed to be 
wrapped up in cotton wool and kept in a 
box with a key to it. Poor Jessy was 
frightened and could hardly get out a 
word ; Mrs. Grace spoke up for her, but 
was frigidly told ihe yoiing person must 
speaJc for herself. Jessy's . faltered aa- 
swers were deemed so unsatisfactory that 
the negociation came to nothing. She 
left the house with tears in her eyes, 
and Mrs. Grace with a heightened 
colour. . 

Next time, Jessy said — " I think, dear 
Mrs. Grace, I had better go by my- 
self// 

" As you like, my dear, but I do not 
in the least mind going with . you, and 
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I think I can say more for you than 
your modesty allows you to say for yoxir- 
self." 

" Oh, but it's very disagreeable ; and, 
after all, the ladies will make me speak, 
and it's not to be wondered at. How 
very little I know, to be siire I I'd no 
idea I was so deficient." 

They expect too much," said Bessy. 
I don't know that ; only there's such 
a difierence between acquaintance who 
compliment one's singing, and mothers 
who want their children well-taught, 
without the assistance of masters." 

" A great difference indeed," said Mrs. 
Grace. " By the bye, why should not 
you have the assistance of masters ? A 
few good lessons would brush you up 
famously, and Annie would be delighted 
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to take lessons with you. It would do 
her good.'' 

" That would be very nice/' said Jessy, 
with a faint coloiu: of pleasiire ; " but the 
expense — " 

" Say nothing about that-^it will not 
be much when divided ; and I wiU un- 
dertake to make a reasonable arrange- 

ft 

ment. Mr. Latouche was telling me only 
yesterday of a French nobleman who ' 
would give lessons for ahnost nothing, so 
it will be doing him a kindness." 

*'Dear Mrs. Grace, you are kind to 
everybody," said Jessy, with tears in her 
eyes. Dr. Hooper here dropped in, 
rather inopportunely, and Jessy, un- 
able to recover herself immediately, 
bowed 'without speaking and left the 
room« 
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. " rm afraid my visit is unseasonable/' 
said lie to Mrs. Grace. 

" Oh no/' said she, " only her spirits 
are rather tender.'' 

ft 

At the end of his visit, she said cor- 
dially : "If you look in on us of an 
evening, now and then. Dr. Hooper, 
we shall always be happy to see 

you." 

" Thank you," said he. " A little ac- 
cess to a house such as this is no small 
privilege to a tired man with no family 
ties." 

After this, the master was procured 
and the lessons were a great stimulus to 
Jessy and Annie. In fact, they made the 
house quite lively ; Monsieur le Baron 
was a jocund little man, who soon became 
a favourite ; he too, soon joined the 
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evening circle, and as he played delight- 
fully, and taught singing as well as 
Friench, they had nice little concerts, 
generally ending with a nice little supper. 
Meanwhile Jessy continued to look about 
for a situation, and now and then apply 
for one. But Mrs. Grace did not acconi- 
pany her, having some indisposition which 
brought her under the care of T>t^ 
Hooper. He seemed longer than usual 
in getting her well ; and yet not to think 
yery seriously of her case. Neither did 
Mrs. Grace think of it very seriously, and 
yet she did not seem to mind his con- 
tinuing his visits. They used to ex- 
change a few questions and answers, and 
then he used to glide into chat with her 
and the young ladies. Of course this 
state of things, however pleasant, could 
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not last always. Jessy found a situation 
that seemed to promise fairly ; the lady 
engaged to give her an answer in a day 
or two, Wlien the answer came, it was 
affirmative — ^providing Jessy would do 
something or other that certainly was 
derogatory. She decided not to mind it, 
but was shedding a few tears when Dr. 
Hooper was shown in. What he said or 
what she said, I have not the remotest 
idea ; but what all the family knew 
very shortly was, that he asked her to 
marry him and she consented. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Mother and Daughter. 

fTHHUS the governess's situation was 
•^ declined, and everybody was glad 
of it, and rejoiced in the good girra 
brighter prospects. Notice had already 
been taken by Mrs. Jones of Dr. Hooper's 
frequent visits at Nimiber Three, which 
Mrs. Grace's state of health did not seem 
to need ; and expressive looks and sly 
remarks had told Bessy she was consir 
dered the attraction, which Bessy met in 
VOL. n. 8 
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her usual off-hand way, and neiiiher ac- 
knowledged nor denied. She rather 
made amusement out of it, and Jessy 
was thankful for the mistake ; but when 
the engagement was made known, Mrs. 
Jones was quite startled and said — 

" Well, Dr. Hooper, I own I did think 
you were looking higher/' 

"What do you call higher?'' said 
he. 

"I did think you admired Miss 
Grace.'' 

" So I do ; she is a very handsome girl, 
but too downright and peremptory. We 
are veiy good friends, the best of friends, 
but, as for higher, there may be half an 
inch difference, but I like little women, 
Mrs. Jones !" 

As Mrs. Jones was a little woman, she 
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could only take this as a compliment. 
And she said quite sincerely, how glad 
she was that Miss Jessy's prospects had 
brightened, and that she was sure she 
would make a most excellent wife, and 
that they would all be delighted at it 
down at Glasgow. 

If only Dr. Hooper's wishes had needed 
to be consulted, the marriage would have 
taken place at once and on the spot. 
But there were many things against this. 
Firstly, Jessy did not wish to be married 
in her first mourning ; second, she wished 
to be married from home, among her 
own kith and kin. Thud, Dr. Hooper's 
bachelor house was small and inconve- 
nient, and his means warranted his taJdng 
a better one. The black board with 
white letters still announced to the pub- 

8—2 
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lie that Mrs. Eraser's house was to let: 
Curiously enough, the person who now 
took care of it was the widow of Pug, 
and Jessy had gone over it once or twice 
for old affection's sate, and sighed in the 
desolate rooms and said, "How happy 
we used to be here ! what a convenient 
little snuggery this was of mamma's! 
how seldom one sees such roomy closets ! 
Papa meant to have had the house fresh 
painted this autumn. How well the 
floors are laid — ^how the rooms echo — 
how disconsolate the garden looks V* 
ending with, "I shall never like any 
other house as well I" 

Now, to her joy. Dr. Hooper decided 
on taking this house, and consulted her 
taste about its appointments. Joyful, 
affectionate letters came from her family. 
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including the warm-hearted Robina, whom 
Jessy, in her answer, bespoke for one 
of her bridesmaids. The winter was 
a happy one to aU, and passed very 
qmckly. Workmen were put into the 
house, furniture was selected, and early 
in the spring Jessy returned to Scotland, 
full of affection and gratitude to the 
Graces for their kindness. 

" Yes, it is a very nice thing for her,^' 
said Bessy to Mrs. Jones, " and I think 
Dr. Hooper wUl suit her exactly." 

" You left me in my mistake as long 
as you could. Miss Grace I It was too 
bad of you !" 

" Bad ? not at all, if you could really 
think he would suit me, Mrs. Jones I 
Tastes are different ; he is too much of a 
petit mditre for me, but he is a sterling 
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charaxjter, no doubt, and a rising man in 
his profession. I'm sure he will make 
Jessy happy/' 

What Miss Grace's model husband 
was did not appear, but a good many 
years passed without her finding him. 
Meanwhile, she was the life and orna- 
ment of her home. 

And so the spring passed on, more 
quietly than the winter. Annie's letters 
to Stillsome were less frequent, because 
she now had Jessy also for a correspond- 
ent, and they were less amusing because 
the home-life was less varied. Her 
father, mother, and sister went out to 
many parties which she escaped; when 
she did go, she frequently was chidden 
for beginning her toilette too late, or for 
doing her back hair xmbecomingly, or for 
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thiBking going out a nuisance. She 
used to like reading the books Mr. 
Pointington reconnnended, and raking 
the garden borders, and sowing seeds, 
and watering them, and thinking of 
Stillsome, and looking forward to her 
next visit. , 

Meanwhile Mr. Owlswood.was fairly 
launched in a book which gave him 
great pleasure to write and promised to 
take a long time. It obliged him to go 
to the pubUc Hbraries, aad therefore to 
take exercise and dress somewhat like 
other people. He likewise bent his steps 
to Westminster Abbey on Sundays, made 
a shy bow to Mr. Grace when they met, 
and took his hat completely off to the 
ladies. 

Here his civilities ended, for the pre- 
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sent As the opus magnum advanced, 
Mr. Pointington professed a strong de- 
sire to hear his fidend read what there 
was of it. Mr. Owlswood declared him- 
self most happy to do so, if his friend 
would run up to town. Unhappily Mr. 
Pointington said his parish would not 
let him ; there was always somebody to 
baptize, to marry, or to bury, and he 
could not get a supply. Mr. Owlswood 
had better come to Stillsome — ^the guest- 
chamber awaited him ; or, if he preferred 
being quite to himself, a couple of rooms 
might be had at a neighbouring farm- 
house, where 

" The lark, in spite of sorrow. 
Would at his window bid good morrow." 

This plan rather jumped with Mr. 
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Owbwood's humour, and also suited his 
convenience, because his landlord wanted 
him to have his house paLnted. So, with 
a few clothes and a few books he tra- 
velled in the mail as far as it would take 
him, and then across coimtry in a post- 
chaise. 

Life in a farm-house proved pleasanter 
than he expected. It is true the lowing 
of calves, crowing of cocks, and clucking 
of hens awoke him much earlier than he 
liked, but he acquired a habit of reading 
in bed, which suited him very well. 
The best produce of the dairy and poul- 
try-yard supplied his table, and there 
was a daily chat with Mr. Pointington 
even pleasanter than getting a letter 
from him. By-and-bye he ventured to 
enter the house-place in the evening to 
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wind up the day with another chat; 
and Miss Pointington assured Annie 
they found him very quaint and plea- 
sant. 

The day for Aimie's journey, so 
eagerly looked for, at length arrived. 
Her reception was quite as warm as 
heretofore, and it is to be supposed the 
visit was equally delightful It did 
not inspire such amusing letters, how- 
ever, for the daily round was monoto- 
nous, and had lost its novelty. 

Twice she wrote home to request an 
extension of her leave of absence, and 
each time it was granted. When she 
returned, the autumn was advancing. 
She was graver and quieter than the 
first time, when the joy of returning to 
ber family had made her very talkative. 
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Her mother, who had had no change, 
had reckoned on Annie's return as some- 
thing that would enliven the house, and 
was disappointed. She remarked to Mr. 
Grace that Annie seemed dull — she 
could not make it out. 

He said : " Oh, there's nothing in 
it; she is sorry to leave her 
fiiends." 

Mrs. Grace observed: "But she has 
returned to those who are, or ought to 
be, dearer.'' 

However, the dullness, or whatever it 
was, continued; and Mrs. Grace re- 
marked, rather abruptly, one day, that 
long visits were not desirable for yoimg^ 
people, when they made their homea 
seem flat in comparison. Tt reminded 
her of those people young Clayton was 
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telling of, who became so in love with 
the lotus fruit, that they lost all 
relish for the dry bread of daily 
Hfe. 

"I think the lotus fruit must have 
typified flattery, mamma," said Aimie. 
" It was certainly an ingenious alle- 
gory." 

"You seem to have given up writing 
to your friends, Annie/' 

" I wrote to Mr. Pointington when 
I came home, mamma — I have not 
since had anything to say/' And she 
sighed. 

" You never hear from Miss Pointing- 
ton now," resumed Mrs. Grace, after a 
pause. 

" yes," said Annie, hastily, " I 
Jieard this morning/' 
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'* You did ? You kept it uncommonly 
dose, then." 

Annie coloured, and said in a low 
voice : " You never told me you wisheij 
to see her letters." 

** There was no need for telling, for 
you always read them aloud uu- 
asked." 

"Miss Pointington did not think 
it a good plan. She did not like 
it." 

" Oh, if Miss Pointington exacts 
secrecy, of course I can have nothing 
to say." 

"She did not exact secrecy," said 
Annie, with tears in her eyes, "only 
one can tell sometimes that a fiiend 
would not wish a thing told." 

" Of course — ^love Secrets, for instance. 
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I don't admire them between yoimg girls 
— never did, as you very well know. 
I never told a female friend what I 
wa^ ashamed of telling my own mo- 
ther/' 

"Nor have I. I have had none to 
teE^' 

"Oh, Annie, are you quite sin- 
cere ?" 

"Oh, mamma! How hard it is of 
you to doubt me." 

" That's not saying yes or no." 

" I say yes, then ; I am quite sin- 



cere." 



ti 



I may have been hard on you," said 
Mrs. Grace, relenting, "and I know, 
Annie, the time may soon come when 
you will have secrets from me. Don't 
^ry, there may be nothing wrong in 
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them. Only, it is wrong to have secrets 
about nothing, and to encourage foolish 
confidences in your young friends, and 

practise secretiveness with those whose 
openness and frankness have deserved 
candour/' 

"I don't believe I'm secretive," said 
Annie. " I do not even want much to 
write often to Pen ; only it will be awk- 
ward to leave off doing so entirely, and 
be thought unkind; but, if you desire 
it, I will." 

" I do not desire it, Annie." 

" Thank you, mamma," and she sighed. 

Mrs. Grace kissed her, and said : 
" Let us say no more about it ; I sup- 
pose the matter will come out soon or 
late. Perhaps the mountain will prove 
a mouse." 
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her good mother's death ; she had, there- 
fore, been very glad to entertain the propo- 
sal of dividing it, and found ample accom- 
modation in the smaller division. Here, 
in her lofty, panelled drawing-room, with 
elaborately ornamented ceiling, high 
phimney. piece, oval mirrors, and taJl, 
oiarrow windows, wiih deep seats, over^ 
looking the market-place, beyond which, 
soaring above the old elms, towered the 
cathedral, Mrs. Kitty was accustomed to 
receive the best society of the city, in- 
pluding the dignitaries and their families. 
She also was on good terms with the 
coimty families, but rarely visited them, 
as she kept no carriage, and only went 
abroad to winter tea-drinldngs in a sedan 
chair. 

Mrs. Kitty had once been a county 
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belle> and was still very popular, but 
she had aged much sooner than Mrs. 
Grace^ and looked ftill ten years older. 
She was very fond of young people, and 
on the first hint from her sister that 
Annie seemed a little out of sorts, she 
invited her to come down to her for the 
winter. 

After what Mrs. Grace had said about 
young people visiting too much, Annie 
was rather surprised that she sanctioned 
the acceptance of this invitation, but 
she was very glad to go to her Aunt 
Kitty, and to escape the round of parties 
which were about to be given in honour 
of Dr. and Mrs. Hooper. 

It was with true pleasure, however, 
that she welcomed Jessy on her return 
from the wedding-tour, which had been 

9—2 
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entirely a house to house visitation 
among the relatives and fiiends of both 
parties. They brought home "with them 
Bobina^ looking very sweet, though 
somewhat less blooming. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

An Old Cathedral Town. 

1%/piS. KITTY— I beg pardon, Mrs. 
■^^ -^ Fermor — gave her niece the 
wannest of welcomes ; and when she 
had introduced her to her room, with 
its tall white dimity bed, polished ebony 
cabinets, little Japan tables, and China 
jars full of rose-leaves, she lingered to 
talk with her of the dear ones left be- 
hind, while Annie's pliant fingers were 
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busily employed in unknottiiig tlie cjord 
of her box. 

" My deax, Sally shall do that for 
you — ^you will break your nails, and 
very disagreeable it is to have one's nails 
broken — oh, you have managed it. See, 
here is plenty of room for your dresses in 
this wardrobe — a shelf for each dress — 
and the shelves are <jedar, which gives a 
nice scent. But are these all the dresses 
your mamma has sent with you ? Why, 
they are not half smart enough for us 
coimtry folks ! We dress a good deal 
more in these old cathedral towns than 
you would suppose ; and people form 
their first impressions of you by your 
dress. Til tell you what — IVe a pink, 
tabinet, not made up, and that I have 
saved for one of you, for I don't wear 
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pink now. Sophy Snipper shall come 
to-morrow and make it up for you — ► 
it will be ready by Thursday for our 
concert — ^nay, your blue sarcenet will da 
for the concert, and this shall be for our 
ball. See, here is some beautiful Valen- 
ciennes for your tucker ; and here" — • 
after a little rummage among secret 
drawers, " is a set of pearls." 

" Oh, aunt ! they are a great deal too 
good for me !" 

" Not as a loan, my dear — only as a 
loan. Of course I have not worn a pearl 
necklace for years, though Mrs. Deau 
constantly does. Let me see you in it." 

" * Or bid her wear your necklace rowed with 

pearl. 
You'll find your Fanny an obedient girl/ *' 

said Annie, laughing. 
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" You are fond of the poets, I know/' 
said Mrs. Kitty. "My day for poetry 
is past, but the Lives of the Poets are 
fine studious reading, and you will find 
them in my bookcase, next to Rollings 
History. I have had poetry made on 
me, and so has your mamma. You know 
I was christened after Kitty, Duchess of 
Queensbury, and she had verses made on 
her, too. There is her picture." 

" Very beautiful, but saucy-looking, I 
think," said Annie. 

** She was saucy, which young people 
never should be, not even beauties — ^it 
makes them enemies, and she had many 
enemies. She could say very droll things 
— ^they popped out as if she could not 
help it, and then they could not be re- 
called. But she didn't want to recall 
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them, as long as they made people laugh. 
She often had me with her when I was 
a child, and I remember her looks and 
sayiQgs quite welL Now come and have 
some tea/' 

All that eveniDg was devoted to de- 
lightful gossip ahout Mr. and Mrs. Grace 
in iiieir eaxly days, and life at tie old 
Manor-house; Annie had a great desire 
to see the place, but was told it was now 
pulled down. The next morning her 
pattern was taken by Sophy Snipper, 
who was famous for her fitting, and the 
freshest fashions. After this, Annie ac- 
companied her aunt to morning service 
at the cathedral. The beauty of the old 
• houses in the Close delighted her, and 
when she heard of such and such a great 
scholar and poet who had lived in one or 
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other of them, her admiration was height- 
ened by a pleasing reverence. 

" The Duchess would have married 
me to a man in a horrid buzz wig, who 
lived in that nice house/' said Mrs. 
Eitty, " but I could not abide him. She 
herself was a warning against marrying; 
for position.'' 

The beauty of the choir and the 
exquisite choral service made Annie 
think she should like to attend morning 
service every weekday, but not on 
Sundays ; the intoning of the prayers 
and the irreverence of the httle choris- 
ters who sang like larks, impaired the 
service, which she otherwise would have 
thought perfect. 

" On Simdays I always attend my 
parish chin-ch," said Mrs. Kitty, " where 
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the rector and curate give us excellent 
discourses." 

On leaving the cathedral Annie would 
gladly have gone quietly home, pre- 
serving her thoughtful impressions ; in- 
stead of which, Mrs. Elitty was imme- 
diately surroimded by a number of female 
acquaintance, to all of whom she pre- 
sented her niece, and then they streamed 
along under the fine old elms, launching 
into a sea of chat, and bowing now and 
ihen to some portly dignitary. 

Annie did not like this, but on the 
whole she liked her life very well, in 
spite of the morning visits and evening 
card parties. Her aunt did not always 
want to accompany her to the cathedral, 
so she frequently went there by herself, 
and lingered in the long-drawn aisles. 
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and mused over the monuments before 
and after the service. A bevy of young 
ladies would gladly have enrolled Annie 
among them, but she shrank from their 
companionship ; and as Mrs. Blitty did 
not thiTiV them very eligible, she ma- 
naged to keep free of them, at the sole 
expense of being pronounced distant and 
stupid. Mrs. Kitty's whist coterie had 
long been made up ; Annie therefore 
was not wanted at the card-table, and 
was delighted to spend the evening at 
the sofa table with her work-basket and 
plenty of prints and old books to turn 
over. Mrs. Kitty was covering a large 
folding screen with prints, and gladly 
accepted Annie's offer of cutting out the 
engravings. 
.. Were this a novel, instead of a fire- 
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side gossip, this chapter would seem 
fitter for the begiimmg than the end; 
whereas it is only a vision of the far 
distance, lighted up with a sudden and 
transient gleam, and having nothing to 
do with wonderful denouements^ exciting 
events, aad startlmg surprises. There k 
a time to all of us, unless we are sin- 
gularly unfortunate or untoward, when 
the commonest daily life is lighted up 
with the rainbow hues of youth and 
fancy and hope, brighter than any sun- 
set rays through painted cathedral win- 
dows, and such was the halcyon time 
with Annie Grace, now in her eighteenth 
year. 

The dulness had been left behind I 
she had no return of it with Mrs. Kitty ; 
and she was able to write loving, cheer- 
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ful home letters once a week that 
described the surface of her Hfe with 
liveliness and exactness. As Mrs. Grace 
had known all the people she mentioned 
quite well in earlier days, it amused and 
interested her to hear them now described 
as " such a nice old gentleman," " such a 
dear old lady/' The young housemaid 
and footboy of former times were now 
*'good old Sarah," and *' steady old 
John." 

The concert went off very weU^ and 
suppKed talk for a week afterwards, viz. 
tUl the county ball drew near. This 
county ball was looked forward to with 
excitement, inasmuch as it was expected 
to draw together a much greater show 
of young men than were to be secured 
on ordiuary occasions. Mrs. Kitty was 
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evidently anxious about Annie's appear- 
ance on the occasion, and talked much 
about "our member," and "Sir John/' 
and Sir John's sons. Nor did she neg- 
lect her own adornment; in her claret 
satin, diamond ear-rings, and cap of ihe 
period, she looked quite worthy to be 
the sister of Mrs. Grace. 

It must be confessed, no electric thrill 
ran through the assembly when Annie 
appeared in it ; there were other pretty 
girls — ^girls whose place in society was 
established, who took the lead and kept 
it. She did not sHne as a bright parti- 
cular star, but only helped to make up 
the milky way, at least to the general 
observer. But there were sundry dis- 
<;riminating Close people, who had no 
nieces or daughters of their own, on whom 
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Annie's modest cliarms were not wasted, 
and who remarked to each other what a 
modest, sweet-looking girl she was, and 
how particularly well dressed. 

And now the scraping of violins was 
heard, and the floor was cleared for 
dancing. Annie had little doubt a 
partner of some sort would be found for 
her, and was wondering who he would 
be, when a familiar voice exclaimed 
gladly— 

"Miss Grace! I hope you are very 
well," 'and who should it be but Tom 
Pointington ! 

She coloured with surprise and plea* 
sure, and held out her hand. The 
next instant, he asked her to dance» 
She said artlessly as they stood 
up— 
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"It is so pleasant to meet with, an 
old friend, when I expected to dance 
with a stranger." 

"Tm glad you account me an old 
friend/' said Tom. 

"Mr. Pointingtion certainly is older/' 
said Annie. 

" A little/' said he laughing, and this 
was all they had the opportunity of say- 
ing till the dance was finished. Then he 
led her back to her aimt, who said very 
polite things to him, and asked how he 
came to be there. 

" Oh r' he said, " I came over with Sir 
John. He had promised to muster as 
many dancing men as he could.'' 

" Do you return to-night ?" 

"No, I came down to look at the 
Grange. I return to-morrow. Sir John 

VOL. n. 10 
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has promised me some sliootmg before I 
leave the neighbourhoocL" 

" It will give me pleasure to see you 
before you go." 

" Thank you ; I will wait on you to- 
morrow. I believe we must stand up 
now," to Annie. 

She was pleased to hear he would call 
on the morrow, and realized the plea- 
sure of dancing with him more the second 
time than the first. The figure took up 
a good deal of attention, so that they 
had no opportumty of talking tUl lie 
took her back to her seat, when he 
sat down beside her. Annie then 
said — 

" Have you been to Stillsome lately ?" 

*^ No. I suppose you know I'm not on 
terms with -my unde." 
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" Fm so sorry 1" 

" Oh, it never answers for old folks 
and young ones to try to see things in 
the same light." 

" I think they might, sometimes, if 
they tried/' 

Sometimes" he repeated ironically. 
Most times, I think,'' said Annie. 
" K they yield a little on both 
sides." 

" Just so, no doubt. Are you fond of 
baQs r 

'' This is my first." 

" Oh, indeed. Your sister goes out a 
good deal, doesn't she ?" 

"Yes, whenever she has invita- 
tions." 

Tom laughed, as if this were a good 
joke. Just then, another partner was 

10—2 
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presented to Annie, who had to stand up 
with him. She saw no more of Mr. 
Pointington till towards the close of the 
evening, when they had a little pleasant 
talk about Stillsome. Annie referred to 
the culverin and the house-top, which 
made him laugh, 

"Ah," said he, "he's a curious old 
gentleman." 

" A delightful old gentleman, I think 
— 0, dear old gentleman." 

" He's not your guardian ! and doesn't 
cross you." 

" I did not know he crossed anybody/'' 
said Annie, 

" Oh yes, he does ; he can. But, as 
you say, he's a dear old gentleman ! 
there's something very emollient in your 
judgment of him." 
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" I wish I could think you were seri- 



ous/' 



" Serious as a judge," said Tom laugh- 
ing. The exigencies of the ball called 
him away. 

Annie went home in her sedan chair, 
feeling very happy, though an outsider 
might think she had very little to be 
happy about, independent of the ball 
itself. Her aunt made her take some 
white wine whey, and sent her to 
bed, where fatigue soon put her to 
sleep. 

"My dear," said Mrs. Kitty next 
morning, " did not Mr. Pointington say 
he and his imcle were not on terms ? 
What did he mean r 

" They seem to have differed about 
something." 
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" He's a silly young man, I ttink, to 
diflfer from one who has been like a father 
to him." 

" I think so too," said Annie, " but we 
do not know what the difiference is about. 
Perhaps if we did, we should think there 
was much to be said upon both sides. 
I cannot fancy dear old Mr. Pointington. 
altogether in the wrong." 

"You must persuade Tom to think 
as you do, if you have the oppor- 
tunity." 

Aimie was veiy desirous to do her 
best, though afraid of meddling. When 
Tom arrived, in veiy genteel morning 
costume, Mrs. Kitty happened not to be 
in the room. He advanced to Annie 
with the cordiality of an old friend, and 
seemed on more intimate terms than 
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lie had been yet. Rather at a loss for a 
subject, Amiie reverted to the previous 
evenix^, and said- 

" I was so surprised to see you !" 

" Were you ? Where did you sup- 
pose I was ? You know IVe left col- 
lege r 

" No, I did not" 

" Indeed ? Oh ! IVe completed my 
studies and am now a gentleman at 
large/' 

" I thought you were then going to re- 
build the old house." 

" Ah,'' said Tom, wincing, " there's a 
hitch about that. Mr. Pointington is not 
my guardian now, because I'm of age, 
but he retains the tone of a guardian 
more than he ought to do, and has busied 
himself in making some most imnecessary 
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and undesirable inquiries of surveyors 
and those kind of people, and got a lot 
of estimates, and proved to me in black 
and white, he says, that if I undertake 
to restore the old house, I shall be 
ruined." 

" Oh ! what a pity !" said Annie. 

" I knew you'd say so,** said Tom. 
** It «5 a pity, and I. don't believe in it. 
There's nothing you mayn't prove on 
paper. But if I prove I can do the thing, 
and do it — ^without getting ruined — 
where are they all then ?" 

"At StiUsome, I suppose," said Mrs. 
Kitty coming in, at which they all 
laughed. 

" Miss Grace was going to say * in the 
wrong,' and that's where they would be," 
said Tom. 
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" But, my dear Mr. Tom, suppose they 
should prove in the right, then where 
would you be ? Why should you waste 
your good guineas on an old house as 
ruinous as a last year's bkd's nest, and 
when youVe such a nice, comfortable 
place at the Grange V* 

"Oh, the Grange is a wretched old 
place ! Don't you think so ?" appealing 
to Annie. 

Annie had never seen the Grange. 



CHAPTER IX, 



The Youngest of the Graces. 



o 



^^ /^H! it's a comfortable little den 
enough/' said Tom. 

"The idea/' cried Mrs. Kitty, "of 
calling the Grange a den! Why, it's 
a nice, roomy, substantial famfly house." 

" There's not a good room in it, Mrs. 
Fermor." 

" Oh, pardon me ; I have slept in the 
house and know it." 

"The ceilings are too low-pitched. 
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And there are not two rooms on the 
same level." 

"What should that signify?" said 
Annie. 

" There's no view." 

" There used to be a fine rookery, and 
a pretty green with a pond." 

" I don't call that a view." 

" And behind the house was a square 
old-fashioned garden, and a bowling- 
green, with a stone smnmer-house in 
which your grandfather used to smoke 
his pipe." 

" The rooms are too small." 

" Throw two into one. There are 
plenty of them." 

" Dear, I think it seems a very nice 
place," said Annie. 

" Do you ?" cried Tom. After a pause. 
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lie said — " Well, you see this is the bone 
of contention between my uncle and 
me/' 

" Throw it to the dogs then/' said 
Mrs. Kitty. " When young folks start 
in life, there's nothing they are more apt 
to blunder in than taking too large a 
house. It requires more furniture, more 
servants, more spent on repairs and 
housekeeping/' 

" That's the way my uncle talks, 
ma'am. One would think I was a spend- 
thrift, to hear how he goes on, instead 6f 
not having left a single bill, unpaid at 
Oxford." 

"That's vastly to your credit," said 
Mrs. Kitty, "though it is what every 
one there ought to do." 
. " Ah, they don't, I can tell you. My 
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uncle remembers what young fellows were 
in his day, and I dare say I should have 
been like the rest of them if I hadn't had 
a motive/' 

« A high motive is the best of safe- 
guards," said Mrs. Fermor. "Im glad 
you have had one." 

"Well, I don't know whether you 
would call it high ; but the fact is I've 
wanted to restore the old hall ever since 
I became master of it." 

"Not an unworthy motive surely," 
said Mrs. Kitty. 

" It has saved me, I know, from many 
a foolishness, and it has been a motive 
I never was ashamed to allege. It was 
so easy to say to any one who wanted 
me to bet or go into any needless ex- 
pense : * No, thank you, I'm economizing 
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for the HalL' The answer often was • 
*I wish rd a Hall to save for/ And 
I'm positive it was a harmless, a worthy 
motive — one that I'm quite justified in 
<5arrying out. But my uncle calls it 
Quixotic/' 

" Why so ?" 

" First, that I can't afford the restora- 
tion, and next, because it won't bear 
being restored." 

" Those sound like good reasons cer- 
tainly. If you can't afford it, I should 
say you would do wisely to abandon 
it." 

"It will be a good puU, of course," 
aaid Tom, reluctantly. " I must mort- 
gage, and pinch, and screw — " 

" And at the end, perhaps, repair the 
Hall, and have nothing left to live 
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on in it, and then be obliged to let 
it'' 

" That's what my iinde says. Perhaps 
it might be so, but in the meanwhile 
IVe entered at the Temple, and mean 
to study, and hope to make money." 

" Surely your unde must be pleased 
at that." 

"I don't know whether he is or 
isnt. 

" But, my dear Mr. Tom, here is really 
no reason for your not being on terms 
"with him," 

" Oh, he .treated me like a boy." 

"Well, he may have forgotten the 
lapse of time since you were a boy, 
and a very nice one, and he was veiy 
fond of you, .and, I fancy, very kind to 
you." 
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"Oh, lie used to tip me famously/' 
said Tom, smiling. 

"And used to have you during the 
holidays, and let you have a pony and 
a gun. It does not look weU, indeed it 
doesn't, to be unfriendly." 

" Those were famous days," said Tom, 
abruptly turning to Annie, whose face 
had shown a lively interest in the 
dialogue. " My uncle used to take me 
out fishing, and I caught three to hia 
one." 

"I hope you did not triumph over 
him too much," said Annie* "I don't 
like him to have the worst of it, in little 
things or great," 

" Oh, he clapped me on the back, and 
called me a sharp fellow. There's a 
famous trout stream belund the HalL 
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I little thought then it would ever be 



mine. 



it 



And perhaps were none the less 
happy on that account/' said Mrs, 
Kitty. 

"Not I. I should have thought it 
a fine thing, then, to set up at the 
Grange.^' 

" Why should not you think so now ?" 
said Annie, gently. 

"See here, now,'' said Mrs. Kitty. 
"Listen to the suggestions of a wise 
old lady. Here are we talking things 
over, quietly and comfortably, and I 

« 

should not be surprised if we were 
to hit out something to the pur- 
pose." 

" Fm sure I wish we may, ma'am ! 
It's so diflferent, talking amicably with 
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a couple of ladies, ' from being hectored 
and snubbed by a man creature !' ' 
• " Well now, hear my bright thoughts 
on the subject, and then hear Annie's ; 
and then let us hear yours ; and^ then 
let us see if we cannot pick something 
good out of them. Here stands tlie 
Hall, out of repair. We'll say it wants 
twenty thousand pounds/' 

" More than that, I'm afraid, ma'am." 
. " 0, my patience ! Well, but say 
twenty thousand. We'll suppose you 
have a something to begin with, and 
want to make up the rest." 

" That's just it, ma'am." 

" Set about it quietly, then, and make 
it up. The Hall won't run away, nor 
will youi^ principal, if you don't break 
into it. Make a law to yourself, not to 
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te broken, that you will not diminisli 
it, but, on the contrary, add something, 
however smaU, every year, every half- 
year, every quarter. Then it will only 
be a question of time. Meanwhile — -you 
are going to keep your terms, you say — 
study hard, like a man- with a purpose, 
.and no doubt you will eventually make 
money — aye, and rapidly ! Now, IVe 
aaidmysay." 

" Now you. Miss Grace." 

Annie^s colour heightened, and her 
eyes looked very bright and smiling as 
she answered : 

"I think Aunt Kitty has suggested 
such a good course, that I advise you to 
take it, Mr. Pointington." 

" Faith, then, I will I" answered he, 
" especially as it was just what I wanted 

11—2 
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to be encouraged in : I only wanted 
one or two backers. Mind you cheer 
me on/' 

" Oh, yes. Oh, yes !" 

" That will keep me up to the 
mark. I shall win the day yet, youll 
see." 

" I hope we shall ; but, my dear Mr. 
Tom, don't commit yourself." 

" Not I, ma'am ! how do you mean, 
though r 

"Keep your motive out of sight, 
except to immediate friends, of course. 
Then, if you should change it, it wiU 
come easier." 

" Oh, I shan't change it ! why should 
I?" 

Mrs. Kitty laughed a Httle, but did 
not say. 
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"You think me versatile, I suppose, 
but rm not." 

"Never mind what I think, only be 
discreet'' 

"Fve one word to say," interposed 
Annie. "May I say it?" 

" By all means. Miss Grace." 

" Aunt Kitty talked of * making up.' 
Making up the deficiency. I should be 
so very, very glad, if you would begin 
with another making up ! making up 
with your imcle." 

" Why, of what interest can it be 
to you?" said he, looking at her 
fixedly. 

Annie blushed, but said firmly : 

"Everything interests me that con- 
cerns Mr. Pointington. And of course," 
she added, " I take some interest in you." 
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. " That's a pleasant hearing/' said he, 
holding out his hand to her, and press- 
ing hers. '' WeU, I suppose I shaU do 
now. You two ladies have given me 
a good stir up. One gets rusty and 
crusty sometimes, living without ladies.'' 

" Then' you tc;i7Z be friends with Mr. 
Pointington ?" . 

" At your particular request," said he, 
laughing. " I don't want to be other- 
wise—he's a good old soul." 

"Write to him at once, then, will 
you ? I shall be so glad !" 

"At once? that's a clincher. Well^ 
I don't care if I do," said he, in high 
glee, and drawing the inkstand towards 
him. 

"And III order lunch meanwhile,'* 
said Mrs. Fermor, leaving the room. 
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Aimie haxi hiad no idea of his taking 
her "at once" to mean that very mo- 
laent, but was delighted at his doing so, 
and carried her netting to the farther 
window that she might not interrupt 
him, whae his pen went scratch scratch 
along the paper. She was going to 
steal off, when he cried : 

"Don't go. Miss Grace! I want to 
read you what IVe written,"' and Mrs. 
E% entered o,«t in tone to hear the 
letter, too. It was not very long — ^thus 
it ran : 

"My Dear Sir, 

" At Miss Grace's particular wish, 
I beg leave to say Tm going to be a 
good boy from this time forth for ever- 
more, and set about earning a little 
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money before I spend all IVe got. With 
jonr approval, Thornton need not take 
any steps till he hears again from me. 
With best regards to my cousin, and 
hoping your rheumatism is better, 
" I am, 

" Your affectionate nephew, 
" Thomas Lees Pointington." 

This letter gave entire satisfaction to 
the ladies, and they then had an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant limch together, highly 
pleased with each other and themselves. 
And this important little interview it 
was, which started Tom Pointington on 
his new course, and proved, in fact, the 
turning-point of his life. Mr. Pointing- 
ton so readUy caught at the very first 
opening for reconciliation, that he was 
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not too particular as to the way in which 
it was made, but was in fact delighted 
that his favourite Annie should have 
had anything to do with it. His reply 
was couched in the most cordial terms, 
and thenceforth imcle and nephew were 
careful to let no breach occur between 
them. 

Tom took possession of his chambers, 
ate his dinners like a man, studied fairly, 
economized prudently, and frequently 
spent his Sundays with the Graces. 
When vacation time came, he ran down 
to Stillsome for a httle shooting and fish- 
ing. The fissures in the old Hall had 
somewhat increased, and he stood a good 
while with his arms folded, contemplat- 
ing them in a thoughtful manner. He 
was not quite so sanguine about restora- 
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tion as ke had been, and not quite sure 
that it would be for his happiness to in- 
vest everything in an imdertaking, which 
would necessitate his remaining a bache- 
lor till late in life. Certain t^houghts of 
Annie Grace interwove themselves with 
more ambitious subjects, and he even 
entertained the idea of contenting him- 
self with the Grange — since she liked it 
— ^which really was a very habitable old 
place after aU. 

An event happened which brought 
things to a point. One tremendously 
stormy night, the old gate-tower of the 
Hall fell with an awful crash on the roof, 
and made a complete ruin of it. The 
walls bulged out so as to be dangerous. 
In fact, it was reduced to such a 
wreck, as to remind one (remotely). 
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of the dissolution of Armida's fairy 
palace. 

" m pid U palaggio appax, n6 pur le sue 
Vestigia, n6 dir puossi, ^gli qui fue." 

Thus perish — how often! — ^the airy 
palaces of the young, not the less prized 
by them that they were visionary and 
baseless. Tom did not sit down and 
lament over his ; after hovering about 
and around it for a considerable time, he 
consoled himself with thinking that, 
after all, it would make a very pretty 
ruin-fie only picturesque rum in the 
neighbourhood. 

His mind now settled on a more sub- 
stantial, prosaic home, of which Annie 
was to be the poetry. The deep blush 
with which she received the first hint of 
this, made Tom's heart beat high with 
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hope, but she absolutely would give hinx 
no confirmation of it, without the sanc- 
tion of her parents. Tom felt very 
sheepish when he opened the subject to 
Mr. Grace ; his own views of ^his con- 
sequence had materially lessened since 
the faU of his tower, and his income was 
moderate. It was a better one, however, 
than Mr. Grace had married on — ^but 
then, the war made everything so dear I 
He was, at all events, not quite depen- 
dent on his profession, nor yet wholly 
independent of it. Mr. Grace thought 
that two years' steady industry might 
entitle him to Annie's hand, and Tom 
joyfully pledged himself that those two 
years should not be mis-spent. His 
pledge was redeemed, and in the interim 
he saw much of Annie, and had engros- 
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sing conversations with her on their fu- 
ture life. The Grange was fitted up as 
an occasional residence, but let the 
greater part of the year, while Tom's 
professional duties kept him in London 
—a confinement wHch Annie did not 
regret, because it gave her easy access ta 
her parents. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Long Lost Found. 

J MHE weary wax ! When Lieutenant 
-■^ Heywood first joined the fleet off 
Toulon, his hope was that peace might 
soon be re-estabhshed ; instead of which, 
from May, 1803, to August, 1805, he 
never left his ship, and then only for an 
hour on the king's service. He wrote 
home to his mother that they were 
watching the French fleet as a cat does 
a mouse ; that the French fleet was, to 
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all appeai'ance, in full feather, and as 
smart as paint eould make it, but that 
Nelson intended to put a little salt on 
its tail, and make its sides like a plum- 
pudding. 

Poor Monsieur Latouche was very 
eager to disavow any relationship to the 
Latouche Treville who had commanded 
at Boulogne, and now commanded at 
Toulon. This commander had boasted 
that he had given chase to the whole 
British fleet, and that Nelson had fled 
from him I "If the world does not 
know by this time," said Nelson, " that 
I am not in the habit of running away, 
it is hardly worth while to set it right/' 
He designed for him, however, the same 
punishment which Bemabo Visconti in- 
flicted on the legates, viz., to make him 
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eat his words ; but Latouche escaped 
this doom by dying, in consequence (the 
French press averred) of walking up so 
often to the signal-post to watch the 
British fleet. No one regretted him less 
than his namesake in Diana's Crescent. 

The harassing watch for the French 
fleet off Toulon was followed by its chase 
to the West Indies and back ; and then 
for a brief season Nelson was recalled to 
England. The same good fortune befel 
Lieutenant Heywood, who no sooner 
landed at Portsmouth than he rushed up 
to London. This time he did not go to 
the wrong house. His mother could 
hardly believe herself not dreaming when 
he clasped her in his arms. At first all 
■was agitation and transport. He as- 
sured himself of her welfare aad that of 
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Ms father, and then there was an tin- 
quiet look in his eye that showed he was 
thinking of some one else. In the midst 
of broken talk, sitting beside her and 
clasping her hand all the while — 

"Mother," said he, abruptly, "how 
is Miss Duncan? do you ever hear of 
her now ? does she ever write ? is she 
married'r 

"No — ^to answer your last question 
first," said his mother, smiling. " She 
is not married ; and I do not hear from 
hfer now, because — I see her almost 
daily." 

He gave a joyful start. 

" If you have had all my letters, you 
know of that sad affair of the Frasers. 
After Mr. Fraser's deaths all the family 
went to Scotland, but Jessy has recently 
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married Dr. Hooper, and brought Kobina 
home with her." 

" What imlooked-for good luck ! She 
has been my dream these two years* 
Mother, do you think it would be ad- 
missible for me just to look in there T 

"No, indeed," said she, laughing; 
"you must have a little mercy on the 
poor girl — ^ladies are not fond of such 
sudden surprises. But Til teU you what 
I will do, James. I will send in my 
kind regards, aad ihat you axe come 
home, and I hope they will all come in 
to tea." 

" Don't say all, mother : and don^t say 
I have come home." 

" Oh, but I shaJL" 

He contested it so warmly, that she 
contented herself with sending her love 
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to Mrs. Hooper, and she hoped they, 
would all come to meet a particular, 
friend. " And of course they will never, 
think of you, James.'* 

But Mrs. Hooper had caught a glimpse 
of him, and in great excitement had 
told Bobina. So she was not taken as 
much at unawares as the cruel young, 
man would have had her ; and still there 
was quite as much emotion betrayed in 
her trembling hand and downcast look 
as he might reasonably desire. But 
when were lovers reasonable ? James 
Heywood certainly was not, and appa^ 
rently devoted considerable time and 
pains that evening to explanations and 
expostulations in an under tone that 
nobody benefited by but themselves. 
His father and Dr. Hooper, however, 
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drew from him a vivid account of the 
exciting chase of the combined fleets ; 
and when once fairly engaged on the 
subject, he did it fiill justice. In short, 
the fevening was about as ddigntfiil as 
could be ; and plans were laid fcwr future 
reunions first at one house and tlien isit 
the othet ; and it was carried by com- 
mon consent that \^hile James Heywood 
was on shore, he was to be petted and 
have his own way as much as possible; 
llobina how looked brilliantly pretty 
again, and every one was syiripiithisitig 
T^th her in her present happiness, but 
it was speedily cut short, Miahy d^ys 
had not elapsed when Nfelsdn Wto suni- 
moned from the tural shad6& bf Mer- 
ton to attack the bombiiied fleets, iand 
Heywood was recalled to his ship to 
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share the glory whicli culminated in 
Trafalgar. 

It was a harrowing parting ; his mo- 
ther clung to him as if they should 
never meet again. But the anguish of 
the yoimg people was alleviated by hope, 
and by their now being pledged to one 
another, come weal, come woe. 

"Mother, I commend her to you, if 
anything should happen to me. Eobina, 
you must be a daughter to her jfrom 
this time fortL^' 

They wept, and gave their pledge — ^a 
pledge that was imbroken by them 
during long ensuing years. » 

Once only during the war, did Cap- 
tain Hey wood return to his family for a 
few weeks. During that short interval 
he married Eobina, and then left her 
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with his mother, to whom she had be- 
come as a daughter. Not till the end of 
the war did she have more than one or 
two gUmpses of him, secured by hurrying 
down to Portsmouth. 

As year foUowed year, a young face in 
Diana's Crescent grew older and more 
anxious than would have beseemed its 
age xmder happier auspices. Adrienne 
bore up bravely under her responsibili- 
ties, but constantly felt their weight, 
and was continually longing for her mo- 
ther. Her brothers and sisters became 
accustomed to her absence, though they 
were clamorous for news when there was 
a chance of any, and expressed very 
bitter feelings towards the French go- 
vernment. Monsieur Latouche looked 
like a harassed man, but said little. 
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Sometimes the Baron de Brissac came 
to play tric-trac with him, and talk of 
the times. At the end of some years 
M. de Brissac made Adrienne an offer, 
but she refused him. He begged her to 
let it make no difference between them, 
and continued his visits. Every one felt 
a shadow on the house. Sometimes two 
or three years paased without any of 
their letters reaching their destination ; 
and as the writers could not be aware of 
this, a stray letter when it did come 
to hand seemed like the second volume 
of a book which reaches us before 
the first. 

In 1812, all correspondence with Eng- 
land was prohibited on pain of death! 
But the darkest hour is that before dawn. 
Adrienne had almost ceased to count the 
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hours, days, or years, her heart so sick- 
ened when she attempted it ; but dreary 
to her as was the sad home life, pubKo 
events filled every one with expitement^ 
and the downfaU of Bonaparte was confi- 
dently predicted. Yet a little while, ancj 
he sank from his pedestal 

Mrs. Grace had carried a newspaper 
with stirring tidings to Adriemie, and 
was awaiting her in the dining-room, 
when she became aware of a bustle in the 
hall. A hackney coach had driven up, 
9ome one very dusty and travel-worn had 
hastily rushed from it — ^then there was a 
sharp cry, a sob, and a man's voice cried, 
" Ma meiUeure amie !'* then came voices 
all talking together in a tumult of joy, 
and children shouting and clapping their 
hands. 
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Madamfe Latouche had found her way 
])ack at last. Mrs. Grace thought it best 
to leave the family to themselves a& 
quickly as possible ; but Adriemie caught 
her by the hand as she passed, and im- 
petuously cried — 

^^ Maman I maman ! here is Mrs. 
Grace, who has been a second mother to 
me — to us all !" 

" Ma bonne amie 1" gratefully cried 
Madame Latouche embracing her, "I 
can never thank you enough — and at 
present all seems like a dream — 'the 
chUdren, grown out of all knowledge! 
Prosper, so like his papa ! Flore, almost 
a woman ! all spared to me, not one 
missing ! oh, it seems too much to rea- 
lize !" and her voice choked. 

If Spenser says truly, that — 
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" A dram of sweet is worth a pound of sour," 

— outweighs it, counterpoises it, that is 
—the LestiBnges were now compensated 
for their long separation. And many 
another English family realized the same ; 
but not all of them, alas, could show 
their nimiber xmthinned by death — and 
some detenus returned to find aU their 
loved ones gone. 

The Latouches were now exquisitely 
happy. Madame Latouche never tired 
of dilating on the growth and improve- 
ment of her children, the exemplary con- 
duct of Adrienne, and the patient devo- 
tion and fortitude of Mons. Latouche. 
Joyous as a Frenchman, he now hardly 
seemed the same being. Adrienne*s deep 
joy at having won and deserved her mo- 
ther's approval and friendship, could not 
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find expression in words ; but it bright- 
ened her whole being. 

Howaxd Clayton now found oppor- 
tunity to speak, and not without effect. 
He had long been old enough and pros- 
perous enough to marry, but Adrienne 
would have nothing to say to him in her 
mother's absence. And now she averred 
she could have nothing to say to him in her 
mother's presence — ^her joy was so ecstatic, 
so complete that he must leave her in 
possession of it for a while — she had no 
room for other thoughts — no want of 
other happiness. He was content it 
should be so — for a time. 

Good old Mr. Pointington went to his 
rest, like a true Christian, before the end 
of the war — ^gathered into the gamer like 
a sheaf of com fully ripe. Mr. Owls- 
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wood mourned him sincerely and missed 
him greatly-their friendship had mean- 
time meUowed, and been productive of 
good and happiness to both. What a 
fortunate thing for Mr, Owlswood that 
Mr. Pointington on the first morning of 
his stay in Diana's Crescent, had said, 
"A Christiau must not mind rebufife," 

t 

and acted on it. Many of us make wise 
and just remark^ now and then — do we 
always act on them ? 

Of Mr. Owlswood, who has long since 
been gathered to his fathers, we may 
perhaps say what has been said of a 
much more eminent man — " that his life 
was, on the whole, a failure ; that, ani- 
mated at once by veiy genuine public 
spirit and high-reaching ambition, he 
never succeeded in either achieving great 
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political objects, althougli lie often sug- 
gested and initiated their aehievement by 
others, nor in attaining distmguished 
rank in his own person/' In great mea- 
sure owing to Mr. Pointmgton, he did 
not ultimately lose sight of the great aim 
and end of Christian existence — ^had he 
inissed that, his life would have been a 
failiure indeed; 

I have said, in my first chapter, that 
though a shy bird, he eventually entered 
a little into society. This refers to the 
date of Mr. Pointington's iUnfess and 
death, when mutual sympathy drew Mn 
Owlswood and the Graces together. The 
threshold once passed, he continued td 
seek their companionship when they were 
by themselves^ which after the marriage 
of their daughters was offcener the ease. 



igo I>iana!s Crescent. 

All that generation has passed away ; 
ajid left little mark behind it. Only 
some virtuoso like myself may possi- 
bly survive here and there, who remem- 
bers anecdotes of them that they heard 
when they were children at the winter 
fire-side, from some mother, or father, or 
old maiden aunt. Perchance among 
tiiem may linger a few such reHcs as I 
retain myself — ^a miniature, maybe, or 
lock of hair, or old letter worn in creases, 
or receipt for a subscription to the Pa- 
triotic Fxmd, an old sword-belt or car- 
touche-box, or caricature of " Boney,*' or 
an ingenious and elaborate proof of his 
being the " beast*' mentioned in the Re- 
velations. As they turn over these mat- 
ters — ^unconsidered trifles to all the world 
beside — ^they cry, "Ah, that's a note 
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from Madame Latouche, who was among 
the ditenuSy and here's another from her 
daughter, Mrs. Clayton — this crest is old 
Mr. Pointington's — there's a curious old 
handbolt ; an ancient instrument of tor- 
ture/' &c. &c. &c. 

The young traveUer looks longingly 
at the sunny heights afar off, in advance ; 
the elder traveller looks tenderly at the 
sunny heights afar off that are behind — 
both owe much of their radiance to the 
mind, but that does not rob them of their 
charm. 

As for Diana's Crescent, its pahny days 
have long departed; the houses have 
ceased to be in request since larger and 
more faaHomble ones have sprung up 
like mushrooms ; the neighbourhood has 
deteriorated, and, I am told, is acquiring 
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B, seedy appearance. Even the once 
cherished name has been corrupted into 
Dynas Crescent. After that, I can have 
nothing more to say to it ! 



THE END, 



BILUMO, PJtnrTftB, OUIUIFOBD. 



